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advocate of temperance she represented the domestic 
rights of woman, so often interfered with or taken 
away by the lawlessness and crime engendered by 
drunkenness. She was regarded as foremost for her 
versatility in speech and action, her eloquence on the 
platform, her commanding presence, her courage, per- 
sistence, tact, and energy. She won the respect of legis- 
latures that would not accept her plans, and the popular 
assemblies that applauded her eloquence and voted 
against her measures. But the battle she won was more 
important than the carrying out of any specific plan. 
She was second to no one in the field in the respect she 
commanded and the success of her endeavor to make all 
womanly efforts toward independence and self-control 
acceptable to the people at large. Beginning her life at 
a time when the woman in public was regarded with sus- 
picion, if not contempt, she found herself at last in a 
large sisterhood that had achieved the right to think, to 
speak, and to act in private or in public, freely and ac- 
ceptably and even with honor and applause. Public 
services in her memory are conducted to-day in Melrose, 
Mass., by Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston. 


a 


THE minister is often puzzled to know what to do with 
and for the men of his congregation, and especially those 
who are semi-detached. If he calls at their houses in 
the daytime, they are not at home. If he calls upon 
them in the evening, they have gone to the theatre or 
to a concert, are having a whist party or are serving on 
a committee. An easy thing to do—which some very 
successful pastors have found useful—is to call upon 
men at their places of business. The busiest men have 
intervals of leisure, and if, when passing, the minister 
should look into a bank, counting-room, shop, store, or 
other places of business, open the door and say, ‘‘I only 
called in passing to say, ‘Good morning,’” nothing 
might come of it immediately, but in time something 
worth while might come of it. Leaving it to the busy 
man to make the suggestion that he was at leisure, soon 
or late he would probably say, ‘‘Oh, stop a minute, I 
want to see you.” Then would follow questions about 
the education of his children, or some call for advice 
concerning the health of his family, or some other prob- 
lem, personal or domestic. A minister, who unobtru- 
sively shows that he is ready to meet the men of his 
parish and form friendly relations with them, will not 
go far without finding many doors of opportunity open 
to him. In time the minister will not need to hunt his 
men. They will find him in the church and in his home, 
and, through them, chances to serve the people in the 
homes of the parish will be multiplied. 


Preventable Evils. 


A few months ago we called attention to some of the 
evils—such as war, disorder in business, and unwhole- 
some conditions affecting the health of the people—which 
might easily be prevented if the people knew enough 
and cared enough to apply the proper remedies. 

It is worth our while to keep in mind the things that 
are which ought not to be, and the things which are not 
which ought to be. We may not hope immediately to 
abolish the one or bring in the other; but, having in 
mind the things done which ought not to have been 
done, and the things not done which we ought to have 
done, now and then opportunities spring up by the way 
and we see how we can revise our personal ideas and direct 
our actions to good ends, No two persons agree as to 
what sins are most destructive or what virtues are most 
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wholesome. A vote taken in any general assembly of 
reformers to determine these things would instantly 
reveal some curious lines of difference. 

One of the conspicuous evils of our time is the dis- 
cord between those who spend money in the production 
and distribution of the materials which furnish the food, 
clothing, and shelter of the people, and those who re- 
ceive money for the labor by which these materials are 
produced and distributed. In a well-ordered and well- 
balanced society whatever competition there may be 
will be manly and wholesome and will not on one side 
give power to the oppressor, nor on the other engender 
hatred and a spirit of revenge. Wherever there is violent 
discord between those who work and those who pay 
there are evils which may be understood, and which 
ought to be understood and put away. 

The amazing discoveries of the last half century, and 
the adaptation of science to the doing of the world’s 
work, have opened the doors of opportunity to men who 
were alert and sagacious and have given them the chance 
to take advantage of their slow-witted neighbors. They 
are like men who, having a certain knowledge, bet on 
the market and win. Knowing what is going to happen, 
they are able, if they are unscrupulous, not only to get 
in ahead of their neighbors, but by taking unfair ad- 
vantage of them, to prevent their getting on. 

After a period of confusion, of sharp competition, of 
cutting, slashing, and struggling for control of the raw 
materials of commerce and the means of transportation, 
a system of fair play and possible righteousness begins 
to emerge from the ruck and disorder of business. The 
public begins to see where the evil of unrestrained com- 
petition lies. The evil seems manifold, but the remedy 
is simplicity itself. Abolish secrecy concerning the 
dealings of corporations with each other and the pub- 
lic in matters relating to travel and freights, and 
then establish for all equal rights for equal service, and 
some of the worst evils now complained of will dis- 
appear. 

Child labor, sometimes one of the sad necessities of a 
family bereft of support, is to be discouraged and for- 
bidden whenever it is bought and sold to serve either 
the greed of heartless parents or the gain of wicked em- 
ployers. That which now stands in the way of reformers 
is the inequality of custom and law, which gives the ad- 
vantage to those who enrich themselves with the labor 
of children over those in a neighboring community who 
are forbidden to do so. Much of the suffering of little 
children is the direct result of the belief that an employer 
cannot make money without doing as others do. Every 
machine that can work cheaper than a child helps toward 
the emancipation of children, but one thing only can 
save them. The remedy is swift and sure whenever 
public opinion stands behind laws, justly made and 
properly enforced. 

Many reformers and others are divided in regard to 
the manifest and manifold evils which come from the use 
of alcohol, opium, and other stimulants and narcotics 
which in some form are used or taken by the majority 
of the people of America. As the words are commonly 
used, a vice is a sin against one’s health, a crime is a 
breach of human law, and a sin is a breach of the divine 
law. Now opinions are divided as to whether all these 
injurious abuses of stimulants, narcotics, and sedatives 
shall be treated as vices, to be corrected by moral train- 
ing, as crimes to be punished by law, or as sins to be 
denounced as offences against God. But, taking each 
person by himself, it is evident, beyond a doubt, that 
drunkenness with all its allied vices is preventable. One 
sure cure is in the conscience and will of the individual. 
Make them act rightly in every case, and the community 
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is safe. Laws intelligently made can do much to regulate 
and control these evils. But without them they are 
preventable, and ought to be prevented by influence 
exerted on the individual life. 


Folk Homes. 


Mr. Bryce’s recent comments on American life bear 
strongly on the theory of a simpler life, which we have 
recently heard from Pastor Wagner, and have apparently 
heartily indorsed. Is life really growing more com- 
plex, or is it growing more simple? Mr. Bryce says 
plainly, ‘‘The people are ceasing to bea folk of country 
dwellers.” We do not believe that this statement com- 
ports exactly with the facts. On the contrary the 
American folk have lately been drifting very much 
toward the country, and there is a passion growing up 
for rural life. Cities are still growing, but for some time 
past they have grown at a reduced ratio. Summing up 
all the statistics afforded by the census reports, we find 
that, of the increase of population that took place between 
1880 and 1890, considerably over 60 per cent. went 
into our larger cities; but between 1890 and 1g00 the 
proportion that was added to urban life was reduced to 
a little over 30 per cent., and as far as we can learn the 
ratio since 1900 has been steadily reducing. Public 
sentiment is charged with the increasing knowledge 
which science affords, and the taste for country life is 
rising almost to enthusiasm. Meanwhile nature books 
are displacing novels for popular use. They express a 
new stage of social evolution, and they increase the desire 
to escape from the limitations of urban life. In other 
words, the people are going back to their earlier condi- 
tions of homefulness with nature. Mr. Bryce, generally 
so accurate in his judgment, has made a mistake. 

It is, however, true that suburbanism is taking on a 
wider meaning, and that it now covers a wide territory 
around all our larger cities, in some cases nearly or quite 
reaching from city to city. Enthusiastic nature lovers 
believe that this will be the ultimate social condition. 
Our cities will thin out and spread out, until they cover 
the land, which will be, in other terms, an invasion of 
urban life by the suburbs. The city is an inheritance 
from medievalism. It came to usasa manufacturing and 
trading nucleus, with narrow streets and little regard 
for nature. Streets long ago began to widen out, and 
to fill with trees and sodded borders. Thena large amount 
of manufacturing, especially that done by electrical 
power, started off into the country, where it could escape 
high rent, water rates, and other municipal charges. 
Now the thought of city improvement takes in broad 
avenues, connected with great boulevards; a park system 
that drops sunshine and fresh air all about the avenues; 
playgrounds for children, profusely scattered about; 
and a general conformity with Nature’s methods of living. 
We imagine that twenty-five years from now school- 
houses will be the ward centres of all our cities, and every 
one of them will be planted in a park. . 

While it is always true that the day laborer must move 
in the rear of social changes, yet it is a fact that even the 
man who has had no resource but a day’s wage is no 
longer bound to residence in a tenement house. He is 
beginning to find his way out into the resources and com- 
forts of surburbanism. The trolley carries him far 
enough away from the paved streets to let him own a 
pasture for his horse and a garden that will supply half 
his food. It is along this simpler life that future reform 
is going to move. Fifty years ago suburbanism meant 

1e building of villas and mansions in the outskirts of 
ties: to-day it means an increasing area of cheap but 
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beautiful homes, visited daily by the rural free mail- 
carrier, and where all the homes are strung together 
with rural telephones. Suburbanism is to-day a very 
democratic affair, meaning a movement of all the people, 
all along the line, to adjust themselves to home making, 
apart from the solid nuclei of business and traffic. 

Industries which were taken away from homes, when 
the drift took place toward concentration of population, 
are once more carried outward and distributed. The 
great factory assemblages of population are slowly giving 
way to small manufacturing and agricultural groups. 
What is true in this country is true alsoin Europe. Arti- 
cles of clothing, as well as the making of butter and 
cheese, are becoming once more matters of cottage in- 
dustry. This is made possible because electric motors 
can furnish power to domestic weavers at a low charge. 
In the city of Lyons five hundred looms for weaving 
have recently been installed in private homes. The 
electric power used along the canals is sold for agricult- 
ural and manufacturing purposes to adjacent houses 
and hamlets. In this way that class of population which 
was packed in solidified cities is being distributed where 
the acreage, if not large, is at least large enough for a 
garden and an individualized home. 

We believe that this industrial problem is also an 
ethical and religious problem. The temptations to a 
cheap and a degenerating method of life are largely re- 
moved by natural associations. The overcrowding of 
workmen, especially women and children, in factories and 
in tenements, creates not only a debasing physical 
life, but a tainted moral atmosphere. Let us under- 
stand that the close contact, the smoke-begrimed air, 
the pinched freedom of action, the deprivation of orchard 
and garden, with their comforts and pleasures, is no 
longer necessary. The reform cry of the twentieth 
century must be: Off to the country! Out from your 
tenement houses! Away from your packed streets! 
Let us have individualism in the place of conformity. 


A Non-resident God. 


A half century ago the term ‘‘deist”’ was one of great 
reproach. The man who believed in a mechanician of 
the universe, who had set it going and then left it to be 
run on cold, formal, precise laws of his promulgation, 
was a man not to be trusted in public regard. In courts 
of law, in legislative halls, and in places where oaths 
were exacted, he was liable to severe penalties if he re- 
fused to repeat formulas in which he did not believe. 

The belief in a non-resident God was eqttivalent in 
public estimation to belief in no God. The godless man 
in this sense, whether deist or atheist, might not be a 
profane swearer, a profligate or debauchee, but possibly 
a reputable and honest citizen, who for speculative views, 
conclusions drawn from reason and reflection, had ar- 
rived at beliefs considered damnatory by his neighbors. 
The term ‘‘deist”’ has passed out of common use, atheist 
is also disappearing, both being merged in agnostic, 
considered much more polite and probably more inclu- 
sive than either of the others, as it gives God, the soul, 
the immortal life, the benefit of a doubt. 

But the forms of scepticism have increased, the shadings 
have become finer and more subtle, and take on often 
the iridescence and uncertainty of the chameleon. The 
old conception of a non-resident God, who, after making 
the world and setting it going like a watch, of which he 
has forgotten the number and leaves it to run as best it 
can, though it has changed its name, has not been ban- 
ished from the world. Similar ideas have always been 
deeply rooted in the Christian Church. God ruling and 
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governing by deputy is but another form of the same 
conception. A god outside his finisked universe, a 
magnified human being, a god who sits in the heavens 
and looks down upon the earth as a king sits on his throne 
or a judge on the bench, is still more largely than any 
other the popular conception of how the universe is 
governed. 

The conception, however, seems cruder, more irrational, 
now than in the days when blatant unbelief delighted 
in declaring there is no loving and conscious God. Un- 
believers are more modest. They delight less in shock- 
ing the pious neighbors. It seems a paradox; but it 
is true that unbelief is more reverent, more conscious 
than it once was of the crudity of its conceptions, and 
the magnitude, the infinitude, of the subjects it seeks to 
handle,—mysteries before which the little infantile mind 
of man must remain prone with humility and wonder. 

On the other hand belief has become more modest, 
more tolerant of opinions and theories that once would 
have led men to the stake and had them piously burned 
for the glory of God. Whatever may be thought specu- 
latively is now thought on broader lines and immensely 
wider prospects. The old, crude mockers and unbelievers 
_ Saw the universe through a keyhole, a slit in the wall, 
compared with the open air and liberal view of the pres- 
ent. The eighteenth century hardness and narrowness 
made denial a pleasure. It loved to throw scorn and 
reviling on the things it hated. The attitude of the pres- 
ent is not that of hatred, but of reverent inquiry and 
seeking. The occasion is too solemn, too awful. ‘The 
existence of God, the destiny of man, are not subjects 
for sarcasm and irony. 

With the deepening reverence in doubt has come 
conceptions of the life of God coextensive with the life 
of the universe,—no outlying provinces, no detached 
and neglected domain, but all throbbing, palpitating in 
every particle of being, in every cell and fibre and germ 
of matter, with the spirit imminent and at work. Life 
everywhere is the fact, the reality of God. Reason and 
consciousness do not stand alone, but are re-enforced 
by the new evidence, if such it may be called, of the ever- 
present deity. The non-resident God is slowly dis- 
appearing from the world. He is not the judge outside 
his works, but the judge within, and his judgment day 
is every day, every hour, every moment. 

Though the non-resident God was called the Chris- 
tian’s God, he was in his elements tribal, the God of a 
sect, more just in a way than the ancient deities, but not 
less vengeful and vindictive. He made at times ir- 
ruptions into his universe, and became the God of fear, 
the God of wrath and vengeance. Natural religion is a 
term not much used nowadays. We have come to be- 
lieve that there is more than one form of revelation, the 
form contained in one book. It was once the crux of 
discussion and argument, was once a term of reproach 
or admiration. It is natural, human, inevitable to be 
religious if we have a God who awakens these emotions. 
The non-resident God who was obliged to find a substitute 
to make himself loved is slowly giving way to the un- 
speakably beautiful idea of the informing God, the 
spiritual deity, with no need of mechanism, no need of 
remaking and repairing his mistaken plans and purposes, 
who lives and labors inevitably in all his creations; is 
perfecting, if he has not perfected, his universe; is spirit, 
life, beauty, love, immortality, the breath and impulse 
of all being; who is in mother love, in human heroism, 
self-sacrifice and devotion, as in the electric spark, the 
power and potency of the clod, that covers itself with 
grass and flowers, as in ‘‘Lord Christ’s heart and Shakes- 
speare’s brain.”’ 

No sudden irruptions, no possibility of hiding from 
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him. The eye of the Eternal is not only upon us, it is 
within us, is part of us. His laws enforce themselves in 
our souls, and we are a portion of his life, our very heart 
beating with his pulses, our brain thinking with his 
thoughts. 


Current Copics. 


A REMARKABLE outburst of public indignation in Phil- 
adelphia was the outcome of the action of the city 
councils of that municipality on last Thursday, in adopt- 
ing the proposal of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany for a lease of the city’s gas works for the term of 
seventy-five years for $25,000,000,—an amount said to 
be totally out of proportion with the actual productive- 
ness of the property. The councils approved the lease 
in the face of a vigorous protest, which, however, failed to 
impress Israel S$. Durham, the Republican ‘‘boss”’ of 
the city machine. Mayor Weaver, in response to an 
almost unprecedented agitation, has announced his de- 
termination to veto the measure, and two organizations 
of Philadelphia citizens—the committee of nine and the 
committee of seventy—are pledged to frustrate what 
they regard as an outrageous betrayal of the city’s in- 
terests at the hands of a peculiarly odious political ring. 


a 


PROTECTIONISTS of the old school were aroused to 
vigorous protest when the Isthmian Canal Commission 
announced, at the beginning of last week, its intention to 
purchase in the markets of the world the material and 
ships necessary for the building of the Panama Canal. 
In recommending that plan of procedure the Executive 
Committee of the Commission took into consideration 
the fact that in some cases fully 50 per cent. can be saved 
by buying supplies in Europe. The announcement of 
the commissioner’s purpose was greeted with severe 
criticism by the ‘‘stand-patters” of the dominant party, 
who regarded the administration’s apparent concession 
to free-trade principles as a dangerous precedent, fraught 
with peril to the economic doctrines with which the Re- 
publican party has been most intimately associated. An 
energetic appeal to Congress will be made, in an effort 
to maintain the advantage of the home market in the 
contracts to be given out by the Canal Commission. 


wt 


THE growing need of large endowments to maintain 
the efficiency of the higher educational machinery of 
the country was illustrated on last Thursday when a 
committee of distinguished alumni of Harvard University 
issued an appeal to the friends of that institution for their 
aid in behalf of an effort to obtain an endowment of 

2,500,000 to sustain the standard of salaries in the 
college. A circular, which was signed, among others, by 
President Roosevelt, Bishop William Lawrence, Charles 
S. Fairchild, and Robert Bacon, points out that the policy 
of economy which has been forced upon the corporation 
in the last few years has brought about a state of affairs 
approaching the ‘‘danger line,’ and that the solicited 
contribution to the funds of the university is absolutely 
requisite if Harvard is to maintain its splendid traditions. 
More than $1,800,000 of the fund has already been sub- 
scribed, 

ws 


A STRIKING phase of the growing friction between the 
Orient and the Occident was indicated on last Thursday 
by the official admission by the Chinese Legation in Wash- 
ington of the credibility of the news that the Merchants’ 
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Guild in China has determined to institute a boycott 
against all American goods until less vigorous exclusion 
laws are adopted by the United States in its treatment of 
Chinese merchants and laborers. ‘The Chinese Merchants’ 
Guild is a powerful organization, and practically controls 
the trade between China and this country. In an inter- 
view with Acting Secretary of State Loomis, Sir Chentung 
Liang Cheng, the Chinese minister, deprecated newspaper 
agitation of the question in this country as calculated 
to render abortive the efforts to compromise the present 
radical differences of opinion between the Chinese gov- 
ernment and the Department of Commerce and Labor. 


ad 
THE controversy between the United States and Ven- 
ezuela entered into a new phase on last Saturday when 


the High Federal Court and Court of Cassation of the 
smaller republic unanimously dissolved the contract of 


the New York and Bermudas Asphalt Company, and 


declared that the property had reverted to the govern- 
ment of Venezuela. The court based its action upon the 
allegations that the American corporation had violated 
the terms of its contract, and had thus rendered the 
agreement null and void. In anticipation of just such a 
decision the State Department had proposed to the 
Venezuelan government that the case be referred to a 
tribunal for arbitration. ‘This suggestion the Venezuelan 
executive, speaking through his secretary for foreign 
affairs, rejected with vigor. Now that the highest ju- 
dicial authority in Venezuela has indorsed the attitude 
of President Castro, there is a feeling in Washington that 
the next step by the United States must be considered 
with care, and a complete report of the decision of the 
Venezuelan courts is awaited by the State Department 
before further measures are taken in the controversy 
which has aroused so much feeling between the two re- 
publics. x 


As a fitting memorial of his birthday, Czar Nicholas IT. 
last Friday signed a manifesto, fixing the date for the 
convocation of a Zemsky Sovyet or council of the 
people, on October 17. The signing of the manifesto 
gave definite shape to the promise of reforms in the di- 
rection of ultimate constitutional government in Russia, 
and inay well be regarded as a memorable event in the 
history of that country. Three days earlier the czar, 
with a stroke of the pen, began the termination of the 
bitter conflict between the Russian and Polish nations 
which has furnished many a bloody page to history. 
The rescript removes the prohibition of land purchase 
and ownership by Poles, re-establishes the assemblies of 
the Polish nobles, and permits the introduction of the 
Polish and Lithuanian languages in the primary and 
secondary schools where the majority of the inhabitants 
are non-Russian. It thus removes the chief grievances 
the Poles have cherished against the Russian admin- 


istration. 
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THE reversal of Russian policy toward the Poles, as 
indicated by the issuance of the imperial rescript, is 
calculated to remove the greatest obstacle to the effec- 
tiveness of that international movement known as ‘‘ Pan- 
slavism,’’ which hitherto has been based upon considera- 
tions rather of sentiment than of self-interest among the 
different branches of the Slavic race. Heretofore it has 
been impossible for Russia to promote the movement 
effectively, with the example of unsatisfied Poland as a 
refutation of the doctrine which Russian statesmen have 
attempted to preach. With the principal grievances 
of the Poles removed, the Panslavist theory will rest 
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upon a much more logical basis. It is apparent, that 
the master minds in St. Petersburg have made a serious, 
and probably successful, effort to make possible that long- 
discussed bond of sympathy between the scattered races 
of Slavic blood. 
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A CONVINCING demonstration of the poverty in which 
radical leaders in England would have the world believe 
one-tenth of the British working population is steeped 
is being organized by James Keir Hardie, socialist and 
Independent Member of Parliament, and other liberal 
leaders. The programme provides for the march of 
several thousand unemployed men from the leading 
factory centres of the country to London. ‘The demon- 
stration is designed to impress Parliament with the ad- 
visability of passing the unemployed bill now before that 
body. ‘The marchers have been advised to place the 
responsibility for the maintenance of their wives and 
children during the pilgrimage on the local authorities, 
and their children will be directed to demand food in 
the schools. It is intended to concentrate such a mass of 
unemployed men in London that Parliament will be 
forced to take favorable action on the pending measure. 


Brevities, 


The old classification still holds good. The world of 
human life is made up of workers, beggars, and thieves. 


Good health has its advantages with its corresponding 
temptations and defects. A thoroughly healthy person 
will often lack some of the softer graces of character. 


The Osler episode has passed. Having no depth of 
earth, the sensation quickly withered away. But we 
cannot live without sensations. What will be the next 
one? 


Over a stone pavement more than a thousand teams 
an hour pass under our office windows; and yet, com- 
monly, the noise is unheard. It is not what happens, 
but what we notice, that makes the care and trouble of 
life. 


As we turn over many denominational exchanges, we 
find much that is without general use or interest, al- 
though often regarded as of first importance. But we 
also see much truth spoken and many good deeds done 
which would be lacking if the denominational impulses 
were taken away. 


They who insist that the college is secular and the 
church sacred should remember that the church is what 
the college makes it. The character of every educated 
minister is formed and his purpose declared before he 
enters theological school or serves the church. If the 
home, the school, and the college are not sacred insti- 
tutions, no holy church will come out of them. 


Evan Roberts, the Welsh revivalist, seems to be an 
honest, earnest, sensitive young man, having the tem- 
perament of a trance medium and the intellect of a stu- 
dent of average ability. He has absolute confidence in 
himself as the mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost, and imparts 
that confidence to many of his hearers, with, however, 
many reservations on the part of some who are wiser 
and stronger than he. 


When molten metal is dropped from the summit of 
the shot tower, it forms globules of many kinds. Those 
that are round and.true are easily separated from the 
rest by letting them run down an inclined plane. Those 
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that are perfect in shape go straight on to their destina- 
tion, while the irregular ones wobble off on the right 
hand and the left. 
results in the world of human life. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Pharisee and the Publican. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I read, with great interest, your editorial on ‘‘Congre- 
gational Unitarianism”’ in the Register of May 18. I was 
reminded of the Irishman who was being tried for stealing 
a pig. He wept profusely during the speech in his de- 
fence; and, when sympathetic friends asked the reason of 
his profound emotion, he responded, ‘‘Faith, I niver knew 
what a saint I was till I heard Mr. Kibben’s speech.”’ 
I never felt so proud of being a Unitarian as I did when 
I read your article. I realized then, for the first time, 
that, if Diogenes had been a Boston Unitarian, he would 
have used his famous lantern hunting for a sinner. 
When I was in St. Louis, an orthodox man, who voiced 
the common delusion that ‘‘Unitarianism is a good re- 
ligion to live by, but not a good religion to die by,” 
asked me if I was ever sent for to the jail to comfort a 
man about to be executed. I told him no, that Unita- 
rians were never hanged. But I had an occult opinion 
that many Unitarians probably deserved that fate. I 
was profoundly interested in the fact that 1,300 Uni- 
tarians assembled at Saratoga only consumed thirteen 
drinks. While this is a surprisingly low average, I hesi- 
tate to accept your implied conclusion that it convinc- 
ingly proves that a Temperance Society among us does 
a work of supererogation. I am also delighted to be 
assured that certain domestic infelicities which lead to 
the divorce courts, together with ‘‘corruption in busi- 
ness, false standards of mercantile honor, greed, and law- 
lessness in the conduct of affairs, have come into our 
churches mostly by way of rumor.” 

Pardon me for saying it, Mr. Editor, but your admi- 
rable article suggests a new reading of an old parable, 
as thus: ‘‘A Unitarian and a Publican went into King’s 
Chapel to pray, and the Unitarian prayed thus with 
himself: ‘Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men, 
nor even as this Publican (I wonder how the fellow got 
in here). I have never been divorced, I have never 
even sampled a bottle of Saratoga ale, and all kinds of 
business irregularity have reached me ‘‘mostly by way 
of rumor.’’’ And the Publican, standing in the back of 
the church (nobody invited him into a pew),” ete. In 
all seriousness, Mr. Editor, did it ever strike you that in 
the immortal picture to which I have referred, the Master 
did not depict the Pharisee as a hypocrite or a violator 
of the Mosaic Decalogue, but simply as a man so enamelled 
with religious-conceit and self-approbation that real re- 
ligious truth could not penetrate his spiritual epidermis ? 
I thank God that, because of a fortunate spiritual hered- 
ity and environment, many New England Unitarians 
have been saved from the grosser forms of transgression; 
but, if we get the impression that our religious duty is 
exhausted when we have sent out ‘‘selected seeds, choice 
cuttings, and every hardy fruit and flower of the spir- 
itual life’? which we have cultivated in the hot-houses 
of our liberal faith, I believe we shall soon have but 
little use for the churches that gave birth to such preachers 
of social and personal righteousness as Parker and Hale. 

JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY Hints, Mass, 
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Che Anniversaries. 


Annual Address of the President of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The glory of our fellowship of free churches is not in 
our numbers, which are insignificant, or in magnificent 
churches or flourishing missions or great circulation of 
literature, but in a certain quality of character and a cer- 
tain standard of public serviceableness which is nurtured 
and upbuilt in the atmosphere of religious freedom. Our 
boast is not so much in what our people get or give as in 
what they are. 

‘“The value of a nation,’’ said Lowell, ‘‘is weighed in 
scales more delicate than the balance of trade. On the 
map you can cover Athens with a pin-point and Judea 
with a finger-tip, but in those insignificant places the 
impulses have been given which have not ceased to direct 
civilization.’’ So the value of a league of independent 
churches like this Association is not measured by its 
outward prosperity or the multitude of its adherents or 
the money value of its lands and buildings, but by the 
quality of manhood and womanhood that develops 
under the influence of a spiritual Christianity. 

Let the life records of our illustrious dead bear witness 
to the power of these free churches to produce brave, 
self-reliant, faithful men and women. The year that 
has passed since we last gathered has taken from our 
ranks national leaders like Senator George F. Hoar and 
Gov. George S. Boutwell, whose names stand in the 
annals of our land among the great names of a great era; 
alert, efficient administrators of great public trusts like 
Henry S. Russell of Boston and William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., of New York; men of honorable achievement in 
mercantile affairs and public-spirited service like James 
H. Beal of Boston, Arthur Hunnewell and George A. 
Alden of Wellesley, Charles E. Guild of Brookline, Alfred 
Metcalf of Providence, and Pierre B. Cornwall of San 
Francisco; high-minded and successful lawyers like Henry 
D. Moulton of Salem and George W. Wakefield of Sioux 
City; scholars and teachers like Prof. William H. Pettee 
of Ann Arbor; generous helpers in all good causes like 
Joseph Peabody of Boston and James M. Barnard of 
Milton; and such types of New England manhood as 
Francis Leland of Templeton, Benjamin Andrew of 
Hingham, Wilson Crosby of Bangor, and Alfred Norton 
of Arlington. These and many others were men who 
illustrated the kind of moral idealism and self-contained 
spiritual force that are common possessions of people 
trained in the Unitarian habit of mind. These men 
were convinced that the universe is ruled by a good and 
loving God, that the best way of worshipping God is in 
reverencing the truth and goodness and beauty he has 
created, and that the best way of serving God is to love 
and serve men. By the compulsion of their inheritances 
and their convictions they tried to make these beliefs 
of practical effect in the communities in which they 
lived. They possessed the manly reasonableness and 
the high-minded devotion which intelligent and patriotic 
Americans look for in the leaders they trust and follow. 

We miss also from our fellowship such gracious and 
persuasive women as Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney of Boston, 
Miss Elizabeth H. Botume of South Carolina, Mrs. Gilman 
and Mrs. Fessenden of Portland, Mrs. Silsbee and Mrs. 
Hoffman of Salem, Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Meredith of 
Boston, Mrs. Billings of Woodstock, Mrs. Perkins of 
Kennebunk, Miss Brown of Providence. From our min- 
isterial fellowship we have lost such leaders as Alger, 
Chadwick, Dawes, Green, Morehouse, Powell, Rogan, 
and Staples, and three helpful women who shared their 
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husbands’ labors,—Mrs. Beane of Newburyport, Mrs. 
Cronyn of Bernardston, and Mrs. Hodgin of Helena. It 
will recall to some of you happy memories if I also men- 
tion three of the widows of ministers who have died 
during the year: Mrs. Charles T. Brooks of Newport, 
Mrs, Samuel A. Smith of Arlington, and Mrs. Frederic 
Huidekoper of Meadville. Happy is the fellowship that 
has the right to mourn such friends and exemplars. 


The financial record of the year has been set before 
you in the treasurer’s statement. The total receipts of 
your Association have been a little in excess of a quarter 
of a million of dollars. ‘This total is divided, in round 
numbers, as follows :— 

Gifts and bequests for increase of endowment, $132,000. 

Gifts of churches, Sunday-schools, and individuals for 
current expenses, $66,000. 

Income of invested funds, $26,000. 

Return of loans from the Church Building Loan Fund, 
$15,000. 

Sale of publications, $10,000. 

The endowments of the Association are steadily up- 
built by the generous zeal of individual friends of this 
cause, and by the increasing number of the wise and 
generous benefactors who remember this cause in their 
wills; but it should be noted that the income of the ma- 
jority of these trust funds is required, under the terms 
of the gift or bequest, to be applied to specific objects 
and does not increase the income applicable to general 
purposes. ; 

I am compelled to perceive that the members of the 
Association are not, as a rule, interested in details of 
its business administration, but every improvement in 
the methods of conducting the business of the corpora- 
tion adds to its efficiency. Nine-tenths of the adminis- 
trative work of an Association like this is of a routine 
nature. The public hears only of events and happen- 
ings that have some particular significance, while the 
patience and industry and judgment that must be put 
into the right conduct of commonplace and every-day 
concerns is unappreciated. I wish, however, to note in 
passing the adoption by your directors of a plan of ac- 
tion which has been under study for several years, 
whereby the appropriations of your board are now made 
in every case to correspond with the financial year of 
the Association. This action simplifies all the machinery 
and unties unnecessary red tape. It arranges the pay- 
ments of appropriations, so that they become due in 
regular quarterly instalments. It enables the directors 
to view their work nationally, and frees them from the 
consideration of the tangled details, thus enabling them 


to give more time and attention to matters of larger. 


moment. In all of these changes which promote a 
greater business efficiency as well as for the painstaking 
industry in the care of its investments, the Association 
is greatly indebted to the skill and fidelity of its treas- 
urer. It should be noted that, as the trust funds held 
for special purposes multiply, the labors and responsi- 
bilities of the treasurer are steadily increased. 


Your Publication Department reports sales of some 
10,700 books, a slight gain over last year, and the circu- 
lation of some 300,000 free tracts. 347 copies of Chan- 
ning’s works have been given away, and 1o parcels of 
books sent to public libraries. By the aid of the income 
of the Wigglesworth Fund the series of ‘‘Memorable 
Sermons and Addresses of the Nineteenth Century’’ has 
been maintained, and by gift and purchase the stock 
and plates of the works of Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, 
D.D., have been acquired. The publication of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Association has been resumed, 
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and is carried on in co-operation with the Women’s Alli- 
ance and the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Eleven new titles have been added to the list of the 
Association’s publications, and nine new tracts have 
been issued. An entirely new tract catalogue has been 
prepared and printed with the addition of a tract index. 
The appointment of a press representative, in accordance 
with the repeated recommendations of the president, has 
opened a new opportunity of service. It is easy to thus 
dispose of the year’s work in a brief paragraph. I can 
only beg you to understand that the administration of 
the work described in this paragraph involves the in- 
telligent planning and careful industry of three or four 
trusted employees;' acting under the direction of the 
Publication Committee of the board of directors, and 
with the co-operation and supervision of the executive 
officers. 

The reports of the different committees of your board 
which have charge of the work of church extension have 
been submitted this afternoon. Your committees re- 
port the organization of some eight new Unitarian socie- 
ties and the dedication of nine new church buildings, 
with six more nearly ready for dedication. 

The improvements in the equipment of our churches 
form a marked feature in the work of the year, and it is 
gratifying that almost all of the new church buildings 
reported are well designed and substantial in material 
and construction. The more expensive buildings are 
noble examples of religious art, and the smaller build- 
ings are, for the most part, in good taste and adequate 
for the purposes for which they are designed. Too many 
of the children of our household of faith have been chilled 
by the undevotional atmosphere of our church buildings, 
and have sought satisfaction for their esthetic taste and 
spiritual craving in churches that know how to value 
and use the inspirations of beauty. It is peculiarly 
satisfactory, therefore, to recognize that our new church 
buildings have, as a rule, dignity and sincerity and 
beauty. They are buildings that by the subtle and per- 
vading atmosphere of reverence and prayer will exert 
uplifting influence upon the generations that gather 
within them, and that will naturally associate them- 
selves with all that is tender and sacred in life and death. 

An analysis of the work of church extension for the 
year only confirms the impressions and convictions set 
forth in former reports and addresses. The meagre re- 
sources of the Association apparently forbid any vigorous 
forward movement. ‘The income of the Association ap- 
plicable to this department is practically absorbed in 
caring for existing enterprises. A number of the aided 
churches, indeed, grow slowly in power of self-support, 
and each year your directors expect to be able to apply 
the moneys thus saved to the establishment of new 
churches; but each year their hopes are disappointed 
because of the number of old societies which report them- 
selves unable to continue without aid from this Associ- 
ation. The money that ought to be used to develop new 
channels of usefulness is thus absorbed in keeping alive 
the enfeebled churches that were once self-sustaining. 
Further, the power of spontaneous church organization 
appears to have disappeared in this country. Very few 
churches of any denomination are now organized by the 
spontaneous action of laymen. Almost all are established 
by the activity of the ministerial agents of missionary 
societies. It will be regretfully noted that in the list of 
Unitarian churches reported by your department com- 
mittees as organized within the past year every one ap- 
pears to be the product of the activity of some agent of 
the Association. This is not a healthy sign; but, whether 
we like it or not, we must accept the situation as it is, 
and make the best of it. 
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Your president does not need to repeat the warnings, 
arguments, and appeals which he has had such frequent 
occasion to express in regard to the conduct of this work 
of church extension. He continues to believe that whole- 
some and progressive life and growth in this department 
of your endeavor is well-nigh impossible until the sub- 
sidy system of aiding weak churches is abolished. It is 
wasteful in application, pauperizing in effect, unjust to 
the ministers who serve the missionary cause. It is 
the cheap and lazy substitute for effective personal ser- 
vice. Unitarians are, however, in their administrative 
matters, one of the most timid and conservative bodies 
in Christendom, and no amount of urgency on the part 
of your executive staff has yet been able to convince 
this body that this outworn method of administering 
your missionary funds needs prompt and drastic reform. 


‘The interdenominational and international relations of 
your Association give basis for solid satisfaction. The 
Japanese Unitarian Association continues its useful ac- 
tivities with unabated vigor. ‘The International Coun- 
cil, which holds its third session in Geneva in August, 
fulfils all of its promises. The part which our free 
churches, through their executive body, now take in 
such organizations as the Federation of Churches and 
the Religious Education Association is not the least 
productive and prophetic of your activities. We es- 
pecially welcome on this platform the representatives 
of three religious communions bound to us either in -the 
bonds of common inheritance or of common aim, purpose, 
and conviction. 

Co-operation with larger Christian fellowships permits 
us to rise occasionally out of the comparative isolation 
of a small pioneer body, and to realize that the men who 
are standing for the larger ideals and the newer methods 
in the great Protestant communions are fighting there 
the same battles for freedom and reason and toleration 
in religion that our fathers had to fight. It is true that 
the great Protestant denominations have sometimes 
treated Unitarians as heretics, unworthy of the Christian 
name; but more and more we find our natural allies. 
With growing frequency we see the white flags of truce 
and amity floating over the old citadels of orthodoxy. 
We are enabled to discover the vitality of the liberal 
forces in the great Protestant bodies, and gratefully to 
recognize the good which results from the religious teach- 
ings of men with whose theological opinions we are rot 
always able to agree. It is surely one of the principles 
of our own faith to acknowledge and respect all mani- 
festations of the religious life wherever it is found. 

May we not cherish the reasonable hope that, with 
little or no diminution in the number of sects, we may 
come into an ever-larger sympathy, each cultivating his 
own garden with assiduous care, but each rejoicing in 
the other flowers and fruit, not always harping on the 
weeds, taking down all the fences, but allowing the 
ancient landmarks to remain, loyal to our own tradi- 
tions, reverent of the traditions and usages that others 
cherish with glowing heart? 


The record of work thus summarized is a very modest 
one, ‘There is no occasion for boasting or for prophecies 
of coming triumph. There are many inadequacies, 
there are mistakes not a few, there are some failures to 
recall, There are many deplorably weak links in the 
chain of our free churches. There are many perplexities 
and problems that baffle endeavor, many obstacles that 
impede progress, many misunderstandings and disap- 
pointments that dishearten. But we who have taken 
pure Christianity for our watchword, who have dared to 
break with established orthodoxies and hierarchies, who 
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have tempted failure in a great experiment of religious 
freedom, have no right to complain of these things. 
The Unitarians have chosen to be the pioneers of the 
Christian army. They have sought the place of honor- 
able danger, and now they must not shrink from the 
perils and hardships of the service. We can make no 
stingy bargains with Providence. We must school our- 
selves to work on without expectation of thanks or 
recognition, but simply because we must be true to 
ourselves and to our own ideals of truth and righteous- 
ness. The appeal of our endeavor is to the spirit of 
chivalry, and not to any hope of outward success or 
popular applause. Our pioneer service offers no place 
for those who are afraid of the risks or who count the 
costs or who seek ease and safety and personal rewards. 
It is for those who love high adventure, who are ready 
to trust themselves to stand alone in an unroofed uni- 
verse, who are eager to follow truth wherever it leads. 
Our warfare is for those who do not dread misrepresenta- 
tion and unpopularity, but who dread only playing the 
traitor to their own best dreams and visions. 

Against the sophistries and cant that characterize 
too much of the religion of our day we must set a sin- 
cerity of purpose and speech which never deals in ob- 
scurity, which never holds a double meaning, which 
never shuns the searching light of public scrutiny, but 
which is always clear and transparent. Such candor 
does not imply surliness or pugnacity. It is in no sense 
supercilious: it does not necessarily dealin contradictions. 
It is perfectly possible to be sincere and at the same time 
conciliatory. Let us be careful always to speak the 
truth, but with equal earnestness let us seek to speak it 
in love. 

We must cultivate the pluck and patience which dis- 
regard the abuse of misapprehension, and which cannot 
be daunted by opposition or chilled by neglect or shaken 
by ingratitude. A religious pioneer must have that in- 
flexible quality of soul that rises superior to all the fear 
of failure, to every prophecy of disaster, and every form 
of obloquy. Yet is this pluck no mere crabbed obsti- 
nacy. It is entirely consistent with a disciplined good 
temper toward opponents, It is the cheerful optimism 
of men who are mastered and possessed of an ideal toward 
which they must ever strive, who set before themselves 
a clear, unselfish aim, who represent permanent prin- 
ciples. The moral and spiritual inertia of men makes 
the task of religious reform the test of heroic tenacity. 
Ours must be the spirit ‘‘that rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.’ Our motto must still be 
that of the Liberator: ‘‘I am in earnest. I will not 
equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not retreat a single 
inch, and I will be heard.” 


From Rome. 


One’s second impression of Rome differs from his first. 
He finds the greatness and glory that now is changing 
day by day giving way to the greatness and glory that 
have been, The past comes at length to eclipse or over- 
power the present. This is probably what might have 
been expected, but at first I had not anticipated it. At 
length, as you stand upon one after the other of the famous 
Seven Hills, and recall all that they have witnessed in 
other days, and to which in many a memorial they still 
witness, even St. Peter’s and its splendid rival, San Paulo 
Fuori, both built of Peter's pence which all the ends of the 
earth have contributed,—even these seem but “a little 
thing,’’ grow light in the balance. 

It is indeed on these hills of Rome that her ancient 
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power and accomplishments rise before you. You see 
the Tarquins of the sixth century before Christ, who with 
crowus on their heads built so solidly that the temple they 
reared to Jupiter and the Carcer Mamertinus (in which 
Saint Peter later, with conspicuous benevolence, caused a 
spring of water to gush forth, that his jailer might be bap- 
tized and go to heaven) are still wonderfully intact and 
admired for the strength that yet preserves them. Then 
comes Cesar Augustus with all the mighty deeds he 
wrought, the marvellous structures he reared. Nothing 
in the Rome of to-day, nothing on earth of modern times, 
can pretend to rival the vast buildings, and enduring, 
that rose at his command. How costly and splendid too! 
Well may he have said that he found a Rome of brick, 
but, dying, was leaving behind him a Rome of marble. 
The marble has suffered from violent hands, but the vast 
structures it made beautiful still show you how colossal 
they were. Here on the Palatine where he was born, where 
at the height of his greatness he reared his imperial home, 
Domus Augustana, you realize perhaps for the first time 
what greatness of conception and power of execution were 
his. A palace is one of the commonest sights of Rome. 
It hasno lack of them. Every day onesees women rushing 
about, Baedeker or Hare in hand, to see where more recent 
and lesser greatnesses have been domiciled,—the Borghese, 
the Farnese, the Corsini, the Orsini, the Massimi, and so 
on; but they are all without exception as humble artisan 
dwellings compared with this of Augustus. Enough of 
it still remains to tell you that. Here is this single room, 
for instance, the one in which he granted audiences and 
gave or withheld his assent. It is wider by some thirty 
feet than the nave of St. Peter’s itself. Everything 
about the palace is on the same scale. Here lived the 
master of the world when Rome was the one metropolis of 
the empire unequalled. 

Or look down from this Palatine. There is enough that 
tells of Augustus and his illustrious family down there. 
The Forum, for which he did so much, with the old founda- 
tions of its temples and basilicas once again clearly dis- 
cernible,—for a thousand years the Forum was buried, 
its very name forgotten. From the sixth to the sixteenth 
century, standing here, you would have looked down upon 
hordes of rough, semi-savage peasants, with their teams 
of buffaloes or oxen, their heaps of fodder and litter and 
frail temporary huts. Vandalism had done its best to 
seal the sepulchre of that Forum, once so full of the life 
of Rome. Churches stole its bronze and its marbles. 
Trading associations and municipal councils carried off 
whatever they coveted. All the magnificence with which 
Augustus and his family adorned it was completely effaced. 
But now the angel of research has trundled the rubbish 
heap that hid it quite away. Historic sites have been 
laid bare. You can trace them at your leisure. ‘There 


is the Temple of Vesta, older far than either Augustus or - 


Christ; there, too, the Temple of Concordia, three and a 
half centuries older than our era; much else within the 
limits of the Forum, and beyond it,—Baths of Agrippa, 
the Coliseum, and fragments of many another greatness 
with which ancient Rome was as familiar as this new 
Rome is, with its multitudinous churches, hotels, houses 
of merchandise, and palaces of a decadent Italian nobility. 

We went one day with all the world to one of these 
latter-day palaces. The Roman papers told their readers 
that under its roof a miracle had been wrought. Nothing 
draws like a miracle, and nothing lingers longer than the 
report that one has been witnessed. The family to whom 
this palace belongs has for its history chapter upon chap- 
ter of horrors,—terrible deeds, curses descending from 
fathers to sons, brothers hating and butchering oneanother, 
until the line of its so-called noble blood is almost extinct. 
Yet, while its days were evil, in its midst the Lord 
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stretched forth his mighty arm and by one of his humblest 
saints raised one of the sons from the dead. ‘The story, 
as it runs, is this: A much-loved youth of the family 
had just died, when Philip Neri entered the room to find 
all stricken with grief. He went to the couch on which 
the dead lad lay, and laid his hand upon the pale, cold 
forehead. To the surprise of all, the dead came back 
from death, was raised from the dead. A miracle had 
been wrought. ‘This is the popular version that goes on 
telling itself from the fifteenth century to our twentieth. 
Of course the all-believing receivesit. If proof be needed, 
here it is. The simple fact that once every year this 
aristocratic mansion, palace of an exclusive noble fam- 
ily, is thrown wide open, and religiously, to all the common- 
place world, and that masses are said for hours in mem- 
ory of the event, should sufficiently attest. We had this 
historic evidence before our eyes. The palace doors were 
flung wide. Everybody was entering in. Police and 
wonderfully ornamental household flunkeys were directing 
the strangers and doing their best to keep the necessary 
order. The vestibule, the staircase, the long line of 
apartments, became a crush of sight-seeing people. One 
wished himself well out of it. In the highly ornate and 
much-gilded chapel, with daylight excluded and candles 
in brilliant profusion, where the smoke and the fragrance 
of incense filled the overheated air, the throng was so 
great that the priest had scarcely the requisite space 
left him in which to make, from time to time, the body 
and the blood of his God. What was the basis of fact 
from which arose this wonder-tale of which, in this style, 
all those who dwell in Rome have this annual confirma- 
tion? Probably this. The boy’s eyes were supposedly 
closed in death. Philip’s hand, laid suddenly upon his 
forehead, for the moment roused him from the sleep that 
not yet bad passed into death. He opened his eyes, 
looked up with a gleam of intelligent or affectionate rec- 
ognition. ‘The good Philip said, ‘‘My son, you are not 
afraid to die?’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ the boy replied. ‘‘You are 
quite willing to go?’ ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Then go,” said the 
saint. Then the eyes closed, to open no more. The 
boy was dead, the miracle ended. The newspaper ac- 
count of the ‘‘raising from the dead”’ is quite misleading 
and incredible. But, when one arrives at something like 
the historic fact, nothing seems more natural or credible. 
But the remarks that fell upon the ear amid that throng 
were anything but edifying. ‘‘No, it was real hand- 
made lace, awfully old, too. You couldn’t find such in 
Paris nowadays, and, if you did, you couldn’t buy it for 
twenty dollars a vard. It was the real thing.’”’ ‘‘Now 
just look at that. Isn’t that a queer thing to have stuck 
up before all eyes in one’s house? I don’t think such 
things are decent. I am not fond of the nude.” Amid 
the chatter of such gossip the priest, as best he could, 
performed his office, knelt, crossed himself, lifted the 
cup, or bowed himself before the real presence of the 
Kternal, newly created by his own power and authority, 
while the little acolyte tinkled the bell or swung the censer. 
Here and there some simple-minded and devout person 
crossed himself or herself at the proper place for doing 
so. Kneeling was out of the question. The most part, 
however, used their elbows, jostled, gossiped, stared, 
examined knick-knacks, or, more than half out loud, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Well, when did you come? Where are you 
staying? Have you seen the Whites? Do call soon, 
We are at the Eden, you know.””. The place of a miracle 
and of the memorial service had no sacredness for this 
palace-viewing multitude. It is a pity that, ‘this ill- 
starred household, if it has one especially sacred place 
in its annals, allows it to be thus vulgarized and degraded 
by opening its palace doors to a careless, irreverent, and 
garrulous public. 
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‘On another day—beautiful day, bright and mild and 
sweet, with all the birds of March in song—we visited God’s 
Protestant acre. All the dead are his, whether resting 
after life’s fitful fever in foreign or in native earth, in 
consecrated or unconsecrated ground. This Protestant 
Cemetery is a very retired and quiet spot, just inside the 
walls of Rome, enclosed within walls of its own, sloping 
gently upward from the gate by which you enter. Be- 
fore you enter, the tall cypresses rise loftily into view; but, 
once within, all the earliest flowers of spring greet the 
eye,—the periwinkle, snowdrop, narcissus, and sweet 
violet, large trees, too, of camelias, full of bloom, both 
red and white, on either hand as you look around. God’s 
acre is beautiful long before Easter with this newness 
of life. Here was the manifest work of Him who giveth 
beauty for ashes, and reneweth the apparently evanescent 
life of earth. It came upon us as a surprise that day. 
Entering the place of the buried dead, we had really entered 
into the glowing loveliness of the uprisen life. The ferns, 
the ivy, the roses, already showing their buds, the palms, 
the turf so green, the myrtle, and the box drove all sense 
of mortality away. Here was quiet, rest, beauty, and a 
sense of God’s peace brooding over all. We climbed the 
gentle slope until we came to the spot where the ‘‘Cor 
Cordium,” the heart of Shelley, les buried, and 
thought of his ‘‘To a Skylark,’”’ and of that wonderful 
marble memorial of him at Oxford. Close beside him here 
lies his friend Trelawney, who brought this ‘‘Cor Cordium”’ 
to Rome. Not far away we came upon the graves of 
William and Mary Howitt, stars of the first order to our 
childhood. In the same quiet place John Gibson, the 
sculptor who wished to give the dead-white marble tints 
of the living flesh, lies at rest. But perhaps I lingered 
longest and with more sentiment where J. A. Symonds is 
buried, a writer in whom I have long been interested, who 
saw much of this beautiful world while passing through 
it, regarded it with a clear-seeing eye, and to whose 
sketches of places in Italy and Sicily all who travel here 
are indebted,—a brave man, gentle, large-hearted, be- 
loved of many. 

A day or two after visiting this cemetery we went up 
the Aventine. It isnot much of a hill, if one of the seven. 
It was once the dwelling-place of the common people. 
But all traces of the multitudinous plebeian homes have 
been swept, and long since, away. Three churches, a 
Benedictine seminary, and a few vineyards are the chief 
things it presents to the eye. One of the churches dates 
back to 425, and restorations have not robbed it of the 
form of an early Christian basilica. It is well worth a visit 
for its celebrated and most masterful Madonna, with 
Saint Dominic and Saint Catherine, by Sassoferrato. It 
is said—one knows not with how much truth—that .the 
Aventine is malarial, and that the malaria drove the 
host of hardy plebeians away. But we saw a large num- 
ber of foreign plebeians driving up as we were walking 
down. Only the previous day four hundred Americans 
had struck Rome in one solid lump. Yes, that is the 
correct phrase. ‘‘We struck England a fortnight ago. 
We struck Naples Sunday morning.”” They struck Rome 
yesterday. And here they were, driving in open car- 
riages of various styles up the Aventine. How worn and 
wearied the most of them looked! But it was now or 
never, and they were steadfastly set to endure it. 
and then one slept, and was quite as profitably occupied 
so. Sight-seeing under certain conditions is not alto- 
gether enviable. 

Seventeen days in Rome, only one of them other than 
a beautiful day, with bracing air, brilliant sky, and a deep- 
ening interest in its life, both old and new. His Holiness 
we did not see. Only a day or two before we left did we 
learn that for a five-franc piece each we might have had 
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audience. This, however, our Romanist friends denied. 
It was scandalous! His Holiness would never permit it! 
But my Protestant friend had been with his wife only the 
day before. He told me how he had doneit. It was nec- 
essary to make application four or five days in advance, 
paying your ten francs, and there would be no difficulty. 
“Then,” said one defender of the holy father, ‘‘then it 
must be that dishonest servants of some of the cardinals 
steal the tickets and sell them.” So the latest Roman 
question is: Can, or cannot, the pope be aware that he 
is exhibited by thieves who sell tickets of admission at 
five francs each? The question touches the dignity of 
his office and the morals of certain servants of the car- 
dinals. But we are leaving Rome for a season, and our 
heart is set upon Assisi. Ree 


The Minister and the Other Man. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


An intelligent excursion among the occupations of 
his fellow-men ought to send the minister home with 
that ‘“‘contented mind which is a continual feast.’’ We 
are not proposing that ancient, busybody question, 
“Lord, what shall this man do?” getting back the quick, 
sharp rebuke: ‘‘What is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 
Neither will we ask the economic or ethical’ question, 
What ought this man to do? invoking in reply an east 
wind of doctrine and debate. Ours is the simple child’s 
question, What is the other man actually doing? We 
stand and look on a moment, then turn the question upon 
ourselves, Would you like to change work with him? 
We are adequately equipped for this question, because 
we have that interior knowledge of our own work which 
can come only to the man on the inside. Knowing 
your own work intimately, its limitations, its disabilities, 
and seeing the other man’s work as every outsider must, 
would you change places with him? That question is 
certainly fair to the other man. 

The minister often charges his profession with un- 
manliness because he must take so meekly the criticism, 
the meddling, and often the autocratic dictation of un- 
reasonable parishioners. How about the other man? 
I was sitting not long ago in the private office of a lawyer 
friend. Our conversation was interrupted by a blast of 
angry talk, in a harsh, gutteral voice, as if a small cyclone 
had suddenly burst into the outer office. We heard the 
clerk’s ineffectual ‘‘Can I be of service?’”’ ‘‘No, you 
can’t! Where’s Blank!” The sight of my friend’s se- 
rene face seemed to switch on added fury to the cyclone. 
I will not undertake to reproduce the scene. The old 
man actually used language. He emphasized his suffi- 
ciently vigorous speech by thump of heel and cane. 
After the cyclone had had its blow-out, and had re- 
treated down the long hall with various mumblings and 
bumps of spent thunder, my friend returned with the 
same childlike and bland countenance. I met him with 
an outbreak of ministerial wrath, ‘‘Why did you not 
throw that old fellow out?’ ‘‘If I had,’ was the calm 
reply, ‘‘I would have thrown five thousand a year out 
with him. I prefer the cash to the privilege of speaking 
my mind. His business runs my summer place. He 
goes home much relieved by his one-sided row, and I 
shall get a coupé for my wife out of it.” ‘‘Well, you 
lawyers are a tough-skinned race. Do you suppose I 
would tolerate for a moment such abuse from a parish- 
ioner?’”’ ‘‘No, my dearly beloved brother; but the 
Scripture teacheth us in sundry places that the children 
of this world are wiser than the children of light."’ Con- 
sider this other man, the lawyer. How defenceless he is 
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against the unjust judge, how helpless before the in- 
competent or venal jury! How much of his business is an 
ethical puzzle! How must he follow the enfeebled and 
perverse conscience in its devious windings and bur- 
rowings! He must uncover the dark and often malo- 
dorous secrets of greed and lust. His life lies almost 
entirely within the field of the conflicting interests and 
passions of his fellow-men. He holds his clients by per- 
petual self-adjustment and self-abnegation. On the score 
of free, self-determining manhood the minister outranks 
him ten to one. 

Consider also the other man, the doctor. What are 
the relations which he holds as necessary and honorable 
toward his patients? A ministerial friend, pastor of an 
exclusive New York church, was returning from a church 
meeting in a most unchristian mood. ‘‘It fills me with 
something a good deal hotter than righteous indignation 
to see a whole church, minister, trustees, elders, and all 
the rest, bowing down to two or three old bundles of 
crape in the middle aisle just because they clutch the 
strings of certain mighty purses. I am ready to resign 
after every such meeting.” I soothed my friend’s per- 
turbed spirit by giving him the testimony of the physician 
of one of those much despised ‘‘old bundles of crape.’’ 
““Oh, yes, Mrs. Blank? She is my most available cash 
asset. Every time she sneezes she sends for me. I 
must attend her biennial caravan to and from the Hot 
Springs, courier, companion, nurse, dog, private car, 
easy stages, and all the rest. I detach conscience from 
the pen when I write the fee. ‘Two or three such patients, 
and your fortune is made.” Here was this burly, hand- 
some, manly doctor taking serenely the whimsies, the 
petulance, the arrogance of this foolish old woman, with 
his fee, as a bit of professional good luck. In this case 
which is the manly man, the irate minister or the com- 
piacent doctor? Look out over the entire field of the 
physician’s practice. He moves there in an atmosphere 
always heavy with the sighs and groans and complaints 
of suffering humanity. His hands are busy with pills 
and powders or with surgeon’s lancet and needle. He 
must even look after his patient’s tea and toast and 
marmalade. The minister has the cure of souls, the 
doctor the cure of bodies. We put it modestly, if souls 
match bodies in value, the minister walks part passu 
with the doctor. 

Perhaps our hardest case is the merchant prince. His 
palace dominates the proudest block on the avenue. 
His country establishment is photographed for the 
magazines. His art gallery, yacht, stables, kennels, are 
among the passing wonders of the day. Here is our 
free man at last. He calls no man master. His carriage 


takes the middle of the street with a rattle of chains, . 


purr of tired wheels which is more effective than a trum- 
pet before him. He is shown to the chief place at feasts. 
He sits with condescending graciousness in the best pew 
in church. But go back on his track a little way and see 
him behind thecounter. There he stands with a fixed smile, 
not exactly ‘‘enduring the contradiction of sinners,” but 
something very near of kin to it, his goods tossed right 
and left by all sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children, his taste criticised in no gentle, innocuous 
phraseology, his prices denounced, articles returned with 
more than hints of unfair dealing. Meanwhile here 
stands our future merchant prince, bowing, smiling, defer- 
ential, ‘‘all things to all men that by all means he may 
gain”—not men, but money. Follow this man to his 
office or home. What are the mighty subjects which 
demand his attention and fill his thought? Calicoes, 
laces, tape, buttons, pins, and needles. Keep right on 
after this man as his business enlarges, it is the same in 
kind, only more of it. At last he is lord and master of a 
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mighty apartment store, thirty or forty acres of floor 
space, if you please. Look at his show-windows. What 
red, bizarre taste! I said to one of these great men, 
‘‘That surely is not your taste?” ‘‘Taste! You poor 
innocent ‘minister of the gawspil,’ we aren’t after taste, 
but sheckels, and we’re getting ’em, too. But don’t 
that window just crack!” ‘‘It certainly does,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘it actually volleys and thunders, determined not 
to be outdone.’”’ Look at his advertisements. Glance 
over his ‘‘entire page devoted,” etc. What minister 
would put his wares on the market like that? What 
parishioner would tolerate such a minister? But, softly, 
with bated breath: this is a merchant prince. Now we 
may state this case in soft or philosophic or economic 
terms, our eyes may be dazzled by palaces, carriages, 
and establishments, our ears stunned by the exploits of 
multi-millions, yet it all comes down to just this, the 
show-window, the sign and symbol of it all. This man 
meets his fellow-men at that show-window and deals 
with them on the basis of its significance. This is his 
call to his fellow-men. 

What is the symbol of the minister’s calling? The 
pulpit. There he meets his fellow-men when they are 
confessedly at their best, clothed and in their right mind. 
They ask of him those high things of the spirit which 
are truly typified as ‘‘bread sent down from heaven.” 
He is engaged in an act which among all races of men 
in all times has been regarded as the acme of human 
endeavors; namely, the holding and swaying the minds 
of his fellow-men by persuasive speech. There is no 
pitch of activity beyond this, either in intrinsic nobility 
or in the honor which is instinctively accorded it by 
common consent. The man successful here can ask 
nothing more of his fellow-men. Back of his pulpit is 
the minister’s study. Consider the shelves of books on 
all the great themes which have engaged the minds of 
men from the beginning. Glance at his desk, its cor- 
respondence, note-book, and manuscript. All pertain 
chiefly to the high and permanent interests of life. Fol- 
low this man in his rounds of ministry): He is the con- 
soler, the teacher, the helper, the advocate. His very 
presence suggests the purer act, the higher range of 
thought and feeling. His call is ever to the soul of the 
world. Who can ask this man to change places with 
that other man_,with his palace and carriage and show- 
window? 

The minister’s freedom of opinion is the storm centre 
round which recent controversy has raged in religious 
conventions, in papers and periodicals, and in the larger 
sphére of private interchange of thought. It is insisted 
that the minister is little better than the paid attorney of 
his denomination. ‘‘’E said wot ’e ought toa said and 
I comed awa,” is a verdict upon the minister, not only 
of shrewd listeners like Tennyson’s farmer, but of all 
classes of judges and critics of pulpit utterances. This 
verdict was much nearer the truth twenty-five years ago 
than to-day. A great territory has been fought over 
and won for freedom of religious speech during that 
period. The statement, like many of its class, is living 
on after the historic process has emptied it of much of 
its meaning. Yet enough truth must remain to justify 
the current charge. This simple first question never 
seems to have occurred to the critics. Is the minister 
any more bound by his denominational beliefs than the 
people who complacently, year after year, receive those 
opinions? Like priest, like people. The Baptist de- 
mands Baptist doctrine; the Presbyterian, Westminister 
doctrine. It is a well-established principle among min- 
isters, if you wish to stand well in the denomination, if 
you wish promotion in the church courts, you have an 
invariable, inexorable law, ‘‘stand pat.” This means, 
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inversely, that the people will have their pet theological 
notions ,reflected back upon them from the pulpit as 
from agsounding-board. The man who does not pro- 
nounce,his denominational shibboleth clear of all modern 
sibilance is sooner or later, by one means or another, 
taken to the fords of Jordan and slain. ‘This is not neces- 
sarily done in the high old Hebrew fashion; but the 
smooth, clever, even pious work of vestries, trustees, 
councils, is just as effective. 

The minister’s case, however, is not materially ad- 
vanced by throwing the charge back upon the people. 
You are just as hide-bound as we are. It may be justly 
demanded that the minister, as chosen leader and teacher 
of the people, must make good his calling, and actually 
lead and teach. We will return to our original compari- 
son of the minister and the other man. Is there any 
more denominationalism among ministers%than among 
others of light and leading? Physicians are notorious 
Schoolmen, and that, too, in a service which holds direct 
relations to the lives of their fellow-men. We may view 
with more or less complacency the dogmatism and clan- 
nishness of the minister as we are not accustomed to 
connect matters of opinion with vital results. A case 
in point has come to notice within forty-eight hours. 
A physician was called at midnight to a patient whom 
he found to be in a desperate strait. He hastened to 
a near-by hospital for a certain indispensable remedy, 
He was met with a point-blank refusal. ‘‘Won’t you 
let one of your attendant physicians bring the remedy 
and administer it to the patient?’’ ‘‘No, we cannot. 
Your patient must be brought to the hospital and put 
under our care.” The search must be far and fine to 
match that among those who have the cure of souls. 

David Dudley Field, addressing the legislature in the 
capitol at Albany, declared in mental despair, ‘‘I have 
labored more than twenty years to secure so simple and 
rational a result as the codification of the laws of the 
State of New York, but the conservatism of the lawyers 
has resisted and thwarted me at every step.” The 
tyranny of precedent is a well-worn story in legal pro- 
ceedings. A list of previous decisions on supposedly 
similar cases is thought to be well-nigh coercive upon 
the mind of a judge. I had occasion to consult an emi- 
nent judge respecting the division of church property in 
case a part of the congregation withdrew on doctrinal 
grounds. He assured me that no very recent decisions 
had been rendered (showing a lamentably smug, con- 
tented theological state of mind among the churches), 
and that even the latest decisions had been rendered 
void by changes in the laws respecting corporations, 
contracts, etc. Yet every lawyer whom I consulted re- 
ferred me to those obsolete decisions. The law’s delays, 
devotion to technicalities, love of form of words, pious 
slavery to red tape, the adoption of robes, presaging the 
advent of big-wigs,—these are the commonplaces of 
waggery respecting this other man, the lawyer. 

The scientist surely should be the apostle and exem- 
plar of the free mind. Yet the history of science is 
quite as stormy, and its progress quite as devious and 
intermittent as that of theology. The scientist has not 
suffered solely nor chiefly at the hands of bigoted Church- 
men. No small part of the obstructionists and perse- 
cutors have been the foes of his own household. Another 
Draper should arise and write ‘‘The Conflicts of Science 
and Science.’’ One would suppose that a modicum of 
historic knowledge would chasten the arrogance of the 
average scientist. If history fails upon him, perhaps the 
latest discoveries will ‘‘weed him of his follies.’”” When 
he sees his beloved atom divided and subdivided to the 
vanishing-point, and then declared to be no atom at all 
but a vortex or ethereal vibration of electrical energy, 
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he may be a little slow to rail at the disintegration of 
theological ideas. It may help his return to modesty 
to hear Sir William Crookes terminate his paper before 
the Berlin Congress by the speculation that in the end 
‘‘protyle, the formless fire-mist, may once again prevail, 
and the hour hand of eternity will have completed one 
revolution.” Theologians have been bitterly denounced 
for their reactionary spirit toward science; but where 
will you find a religious zealot who can match the naive 
intolerance of Haeckel? Witness the cowp de grace by 
which he lays low such men as Wundt, Kant, Virchow, 
DuBois-Raymond, Karl Ernst Baer, and others. Be- 
cause in their riper years these men abandoned theories 
which Haeckel still holds, he calmly relegates them all 
to senile decay. ‘‘In their youth these able and talented 
scientists embrace the whole field of biological research 
in a broad survey, and make strenuous efforts to find a 
unifying, natural basis for their knowledge. In their 
later years they have found that this is not completely 
attainable, and so they entirely abandon the idea. In 
extenuation of these psychological metamorphoses they 
can, naturally, plead that in their youth they overlooked 
the difficulties of the great task, and misconceived the 
true goal. With the maturer judgment of age and the 
accumulation of experience they were convinced of their 
errors, and discovered the true path to the source of 
truth. On the other hand, it is possible to think that 
great scientists approach their task with less prejudice 
and more energy in their earlier years, that their vision 
is clearer and their judgment purer. The experiences 
of later years sometimes have the effect, not of enriching 
the mind, but of disturbing the mind, and with old age 
there comes a gradual decay of the brain, just as happens 
in all other organs.’’ This deliciously bland patronage 
would be ‘‘something sweet’? from a young hotspur of 
twenty-five, but from threescore and ten it is hardly less 
pathetic. He must have drunk of Mrs. Eddy’s spring. 
‘“‘T hold myself steadily at thirty,” chirrups the poor, 
weazened old prophetess. 

The entire nation has just passed through a most effec- 
tive object-lesson as to freedom of opinion among nomi- 
nees for civil offices. Compare the minister under de- 
nominational rule and the candidate under the auto- 
cratic and inexorable dominance of his party. It has 
become a national byword, Beware of the dark horse. 
The man without history, without opinions, is the darling 
of the political bosses. After a man is nominated, the 
first fearful question is, Will he talk too much? As the 
fateful day of election draws near, the anxiety of the 
party leaders rises to a tragic intensity, lest their can- 
didate should say, or fail to say, the portentous word. 
They whisper continually in his ears, ‘‘Remember how 
Blaine was Burcharded.’’ Notice the contending claims 
of the party press. One candidate has no ascertainable 
opinions, the other has too many. One talks too much, 
the other too little. A safe, sane, quiet, innocuous man 
who keeps persistently and consistently to the middle of 
the road is quite the ideal candidate for the political 
managers. How long would a minister of that type 
hold the respect of a church or community? Has not 
a silent, equivocal, double-faced minister been the by- 
word and contempt of men from time immemorial? 
‘‘He has the courage of his convictions” is almost the 
first thing said of a beloved and honored minister. 

The simple truth is that over every gift and attain- 
ment and condition of human life may be written the 
apostle’s word, ‘‘We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels.”’ Human nature is the one constant quantity to 
be reckoned with. It is always and everywhere a ques- 
tion of the man behind the gun. Whoever ministers to 
the need of the world must first of all make due allow- 
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ance for his own ‘‘outs.”” He will find his fellow-men 
minus in the same kind, however they may differ in de- 
gree. He must give and take fairly and man-fashion 
with his fellows. There is no discharge in that war. 
King and commoner are held by the same eternal law,— 
“Whosoever would be first among you shall be your 
servant; even as the Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Geed News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Hague Again. 


The assembly of a second Hague Conference draws 
near, and interests people who are really interested in 
the future of the world, or, speaking in the language of 
the Bible, who are interested in the coming of the king- 
dom of God. 

The First Hague Conference met, at the call of the 
Emperor of Russia, on the 18th of May, 1899. It is well 
understood now that, when the hundred delegates as- 
sembled, there was a general feeling that nothing of 
real importance would result from the assembly. ‘‘What 
have I done,” said an old diplomat, ‘‘that at the end of 
an honorable life my sovereign should put me on the 
shelf by sending me to this assembly?” And in one 
of its early days the Chinese delegate ‘‘pointed back to 
the meeting-room and said sadly, but with a smile, as he 
shook his head, ‘Too much talkee-talkee, too little doee- 
doee.’”” But it soon proved that one hundred picked 
men who represented the intelligence and wisdom of 
the civilized world had not met for nothing. 

To speak of our own share in the great result, our 
commission was made up of six distinguished men. Mr. 
Andrew D. White, the chairman of the commission, was 
our first diplomatist, if one speaks of long experience and 
approved skill. Almost from his boyhood Mr. White 
studied Hugo Grotius and his work. Now Hugo Grotius 
is the father of International aw,—‘‘All of which he 
knew, and much of which he was.”’ 

Lord Salisbury in England had seemed to snub the 
Russian proposal at the outset, but in six months the 
English nation had asserted itself. Nearly one hundred 
public meetings in the largest centres in England had 
expressed the determination of the English people that 
something should be done. When for the first time the 
nations of the world met in conference, the Emperor of 
Russia was well represented by the Baron de Staal. And, 
when the Conference met, Russia, England, and the 
United States proved to be in complete accord in their de- 
termination. By common consent all schemes for dis- 
armament were postponed. But by the same con- 
sent it was determined that some common tribunal 
should be established before which the great questions 
of the future could, if necessary, be tried; that is, 
it was determined that somehow a tribunal should be 
established which could consider the cases which arise 
between nations, precisely as our Supreme Court con- 
siders questions arising between our States. 

Such a determination on the part of three great powers 
produced its effect at once upon the representatives of all 
the other powers. And after a session of two months the 
assembly was able to agree with substantial unanimity 
on its great work, which is the constitution of the per- 
manent tribunal. 
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Second only to this in importance were two agree- 
ments,—first on an international code to direct military 
proceedings on land, and yet again a similar code regard- 
ing the laws of naval warfare. Till that moment, al- 
though people spoke familiarly of the common law of 
armies and navies, no such law existed, except as it had 
been written down by scholars in their closets. 

The Tribunal has already proved its right to be by 
decisions of the very first importance. The code for ar- 
mies and navies is already referred to and obeyed in the 
wats in the East. But of course there is no need of say- 
ing that many subjects were left to be considered at 
subsequent meetings of a similar assembly. The period 
of five years was suggested as a sufficient experimental 
period for the beginning, and 1905 has now been chosen 
for a second meeting. 

Of the topics thus left over to this gathering the most 
important is the consideration of the preservation of 
private property at sea. That vague individual, the 
General Public, does not sufficiently distinguish the differ- 
ence between the present customs of armies and of navies. 
In the theory of international law, an army is disgraced 
if soldiers violate private property. A cotton-mill goes 
on with its work whether one army has beaten another 
or not. At sea, on the other hand, as too many of the 
readers of these lines remember from their own experi- 
ence, if an armed ship can overtake an unarmed ship, 
she steals it; she sends it to a port where.it is sold with 
its contents, and the money is divided among the officers 
and crews of thesuccessfulvessel. It is called prize money. 
It goes to the personal compensation of the persons en- 
gaged on the successful side. No such custom exists 
with regard to property on land. ? 

As long ago as the summer of 1785 Benjamin 
Franklin and Frederick the Great agreed on the prohi- 
bition of a custom so nearly allied to piracy. But the 
diplomacy of the Napoleonic wars made a step backward, 
and at this moment the seizure of private property at 
sea is permitted by international law. 

What seems the most important separate subject to 
come before the second conference at The Hague is the 
discussion and settlement of the questions which arise 
out of a custom which savors so strongly"of a barbarous 
origin. EpwaArp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life, 


Perform a kind action, and you find a kind feeling 
growing in yourself, even if it was not there before. As 
you increase the number of objects of your kind and 
charitable interest, you find that, the more you do for 


them, the more you love them.—Wiulliam B. O. Peabody. 
B 


Only man can help man. Money without man can 
do little or nothing, more likely less than nothing. As 
our Lord redeemed the world by being a man, the true 
Son of the true Father, so the only way for a man to help 
men is to be a true man to this neighbor and that.— 
George MacDonald. 

wt 


Chide your soul little; cheer it much. Cheer it with 
thoughts and words and actions of a wise, humane, noble, 
and heavenly sort. Fret not against nor brood over the 
limitations of your lot, but consider its divine possibil- 
ities. What you can do, let that have your heart and 
mind and strength.—Nvcholas E. Boyd. 
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Literature. 


‘TIDES OF THE Spirit. Selections from the 
writings of James Martineau. By Albert 
Lazenby. Boston: Unitarian Association. 
$1—However much we wish to make the 
writings of Dr. Martineau popular, we know 


that it is not possible, as it is not possible | 


to make Plato or Saint Augustine popular. 
Yet every student of Martineau’s writings 


knows that they contain vast stores of | 


thought and religious sentiment which are 
adapted to improve the moral and spiritual 
life of the people. But, if the people will 
not go to the many volumes which contain 
the works of James Martineau, then they 
who are able to select and to interpret must 
bring to them, fitted for immediate use, 
specimens of his philosophical insight and 
spiritual wisdom, Many passages in these 
works are so well rounded, so pure in sub- 
stance and perfect in form, that they are 
admirably fitted for the reading of busy 
people, who have neither the skill nor the 
time to find these admirable jewels for them- 
selves. As Mr. Lazenby has put these se- 
lections together, they might serve as an aid 
to daily devotional meditation; but they 
are mtch more than devotional medita- 
tions. Even within the limits of a single 
page we may havea masterly exposition of 
some ethical problem or spiritual instinct. 
Whether, as the author hopes, this volume 
of selections shall send many to the original 
works or not, it has been worth making for 
its own sake. It shows something of the 
man of whom Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter says, 
“Subtlety and insight were Dr. Martineau’s 
characteristics, and these came to us, coupled 
with the impress of a great and somewhat 
mysterious personality, kindling an enthusi- 
asm, sometimes almost idolatrous, to which 
our memories will thrill as long as we re- 
member anything.’”’? For devout readers 
who have been set free from the old creeds 
this volume may fill a place not unlike that 
occupied by Thomas a Kempis for so many 
centuries in the Christian world. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being some Lec- 
tures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. 
By J. R. Illingworth, M.A., D.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.—The ground plan 
of this volume is a familiar and ancient one; 
but it has, we may say, a more airy super- 
structure than our grandfathers were ac- 
quainted with. The foundation is the old 
consciousness of sin and the need of the atone- 
ment of Christ. But there are many pass- 
ages of modern insight and appreciation in 
the direction of the character of our union 
with God which is “the true cause and con- 
dition of good conduct.” For there is here 
no feeble temporizing with any so-called 
“scientific”? notions of utility or adaptation 
with our environment, as offering the true 
sanctions for good behavior. Yet even from 
a Unitarian standpoint one can find much 


of a wise suggestiveness in the author's words | 
as to the Christian life in the world, where, | 


though ‘“‘the majority of men can never 
retain their morality without religion,” 
some of its pleasures are not to be shunned. 
Even the drama is treated withJtolerance. 
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| Christians are not asked ‘“‘to turn their 
_ backs upon it,” but to help to elevate it. We 
| note in passing that Browning is often quoted 
| with seeming approval, and assuredly Brown- 
‘ing is the poet of a healthy optimism, who, 
‘like Margaret Fuller, ‘‘accepted the uni- 
| verse.” Mr. Illingworth’s views of prayer 
/are not exactly those of Emerson, who says 
/it is ‘‘a jubilant beholding of the facts of 
life, and pronouncing them good.” It is 
not, to be sure, a mere petition for favors, 
though apparently the preacher believes 
that we should ask for a barrel of flour as 
well as for spiritual illumination; but prayer 
is ‘‘the effort on our part to enter into that 
intercourse with God which he on his part 
desires us to have. It is as many-sided as 
life, and as all embracing as faith.” 


‘THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK. By Hamlin 
Garland. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—We have the assurance of the author 
that the psychic phenomena which come into 
this story have all come within his personal 
experience. ‘The story, however, being cast 
into the form of a novel, leaves us slightly in 
doubt at times as to where fact and fiction 
come together. Still, the drift of the narra- 
tive is plain enough. A young woman with 
a tendency to fall into trances, during which 
she says and does things of which it is sup- 
posed she would be incapable in her normal 
condition, comes under the control of her 
mother and a fanatical minister, who has 
passed from orthodoxy into a. belief in the 
control of spirits, and who expects, by the 
aid of this young medium, to exert a great 
influence in the world. A rich man, who 
has become a convert, has built a palace in 
which he entertains men and women who 
are gifted in various ways with psychic 
power. What the young woman said and 
did under, as she supposed, the control of 
her grandfather, who was dead, and other 
spirits, and how she was finally rescued by 
falling in love with a scientific investigator, 
makes an interesting story, although we are in 
doubt at the end as to what has really hap- 
pened. ‘The occult has not been. explained, 
and the disenchantment of the medium and 
her rescue from her various “controls’’ gives 
the impression that, in the author’s opinion, 
strange things happen which for the present 
cannot be explained, but which are to be 
avoided rather than sought, because the 
manifestations come through the borderland 
of hysteria, with a narrow margin between 
sanity and insanity, and a probability that, 
if the medium be sincere and obedient, she 
will pay the heavy price of loss of self-control 
and final loss of reason, 


PARIS AND THE SocraL REVOLUTION. By 
Alvan F. Sanborn. With Drawings by 
Vaughan Trowbridge. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $3.50 net—In direct form 
we have here a study of the various revolu- 
tionary elements in the city of Paris. Indi- 
rectly, we are introduced to that Bohemian 
life in Paris which is so favorable to the prop- 
/aganda of anarchy, socialism, and the allied 
forms of social unrest. The students, the 
artists, the working-girls of Paris, because of 
their poverty, their ideals, their love of pleas- 
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ure, and their dominant ambition, are nat- 
urally Bohemian. They work first of all to 
realize their dreams of literary and artistic 
expression, and then they snatch at pleasure, 
as they work, with feverish haste and little 
regard for the conventions of society. They 
are therefore always ready to protest, to re- 
volt, and to invent new forms of social order 
and political improvement. Men and women 
who believe they were made to be artists, 
poets, leaders of men, but who are compelled 
to snatch their daily bread where they can 
find it, to earn it by all kinds of servile expe- 
dients, come into contact with that immense 
proletariat which is devoid of ideas, and 
which suffers without hope of relief. Men 
and women of quick enthusiasm, who drop 
into the ways of the street and the market, 
in order to relieve the pangs of hunger, may 
easily turn aside to cast in their lot with the 
multitude, to whom want and pain are the 
natural and accepted conditions of their nar- 
row lives. With a wealth of illustration Mr. 
Sanborn describes, not only the passing 
moods and transient protestation of the Bo- 
hemians of the Latin Quarter, but also the 
fierce temper and tragic careers of those who 
make anarchy or social protestation of any 
kind their life-work and permanent occupa- 
tion. 


THE Footsteps OF THE FLocK. Scrip- 
ture Studies for Every Sunday of the 
Year. By Rey. G. H. Morrison, M.A. New 
York: A, C. Armstrong & Son.—There is an 
occasional suggestion here of the famous ser- 
mon on the immortal Mother Hubbard, in 
its deliberate attempt to wrest a moral from 
every incident in the Bible Stories. Some- 
times the deductions are very happy, as 
from the parable of the Ten Virgins, that in 
the great hours we cannot really help each 
other, as we must then all stand alone. The 
doubt of Thomas may not have been that of 
mere intellectual questioning: “he doubted 
because he felt so deeply.” There seems to 
be something too much of dead certainty 
to “know” that it was Mary who anointed 
Jesus’ head at the feast. And is it not going 
considerably beyond the letter even to ask, 
“Did God reveal the glory of Christ to Pilate’s 
wife, so that she became a disciple of the 
Lord?” even though the Eastern Church 
has made a saint of her? Occasionally we 
find a rather cold shower-bath pulled down 
upon us, as when, apropos of the Creation, 
Mr. Morrison says: ‘‘We need not try to 
make the ‘days’ symbolical. When the 
author says a day, he means a day.’”’ Or 
when, in his talk on washing the disciples’ 
feet: ‘““Then Jesus teaches the lesson of the 
bath. If a man has bathed and then has 
soiled his feet, must he plunge his whole 
body into the bath again? Will he not be 
truly cleansed? So well and fully a man is 
justified: once for all he is regenerated.” 
From our observation, on the contrary, 
spiritual vaccination does not always ‘‘take,”’ 
and must be done over again. 


Younc Fouxs’ CycLopaipia oF NATURAL 
History. By John Denison Champlin, A.M., 
assisted by Frederic A. Lucas. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50.—The mere pub- 
lication of the names of the two editors, with 
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the relations they have had to museums, cy- 
clopedias, and dictionaries, would indicate 
the means at their disposal for the compila- 
tion of a book like this. It was a happy 
thought to specialize and to put into one 


volume in brief articles with illustrations | 
the vast information attainable concerningg 


the natural history of the animate creation. 
In turning over the pages of this volume, we 
note the convenient form, good type, suffi- 


cient illustration, and concise scientific state- | 


ments. The introduction shows that the 
editors have studied modern theories of evo- 
lution, the struggle for existence, survival of 
the fittest, and protective coloration without 
being mastered by extreme theories or car- 
ried away by fantastic analogies. They are 
not deceived by the sagacious aspects of 
instinct, and do not attribute the automatism 
of plants to any intelligence residing in the 
vegetable world. That is to say, they give 
us an orderly classification of animals with 
some description of their traits and habits 


without attempting to make the work attrac- | 


tive by any coloring of the imagination or by 
the attraction of romance. Cold, accurate 
science, rightly understood, is beautiful 
enough in itself to fill the mind of the ob- 
server with awe, wonder, and admiration. 
This compact volume will attract young 
people who might not look for the desired 
information in ponderous encyclopedias. 


ParsiFAL. By R. Heber Newton. Up- 
land Farms Alliance——We feel all through 
this ethical and spiritual interpretation the 
meeting together in the writer’s mind of the 
two critical tendencies of our age, both of 
which he proposes to answer. ‘[hese current 
denunciations of Parsifal are so fundament- 
ally different that it would seem that they 
would neutralize each other. They come 
from Neo-Paganism and narrow Churchman- 
ship. This booklet needed to be written, 
for it makes it evident that both critics 
miss the heart of the matter in their criti- 
cisms. The author meets the challenge from 
those who savagely attack the principle of 
renunciation with an irresistible argument. 
This is followed by a reply to those who 
consider religious drama an unpardonable 
sacrilege. The real danger does not lie with 
the management nor with the artists, but 
with the audience Parsifal is ‘“‘a stage- 
consecrating drama.’’ The incongruity of 
its presentation here is not something in- 
herent in all artistic handling of sacred 
themes, but solely in the fact that we have 
no American Baireuth, no place untainted 
with unhallowed associations. Dr. Newton 
dismisses all who regard the work as the 
last effort of the tired brain of an old man. 
He rather finds the key to all of its limita- 
tions in the limitations of the legend. The 
shock at the use of the Holy Supper for pur- 
pose of scenic effect is only felt by those who 
confound a medieval myth with the Mass. 
The weak points of the work ethically are in 
the puerility of the hero and the unmoral 
presentations of womanhood. 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD IN VIEW OF THE 
Facts OF NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
By George T. Knight, D.D. Boston: The 
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Universalist Publishing House—Quite in 
|line with recent discussions in the Chris- 
| tan Register is this little book, which goes 
over the whole problem of evil in the world, 
and its reconcilement with a firm belief in 
the Eternal Goodness. Written presumably 
from the Universalist standpoint, Mr. Knight | 
does not dodge a single point made by the 
pessimists from Hesiod and Buddha, Job and 
the Gnostics, down to Schopenhauer and 
Hartley. (We would add that late and 
terrible, but certainly very powerful, poem 
by James Thomson, ‘‘The City of Dread- 
ful Night’? which does not leave much to be 
said or suggested in the matter of the awful 
disease of living.) ‘‘Let the worst be said,” 
and we may add that it is fairly and justly 
said. Of course no stronger advocatus dia- 
boli has appeared to arraign Nature than 
John Stuart Mill, and Mr. Knight substan- 
tially quotes his terrible indictment. But, 
when the last cruel fact is in, is there not 
some star of hope shining? There is cer- 
tainly no call for an easy-going optimism, 
with its ‘‘best of all possible worlds,” yet 
there is, after all, a wese optimism. ‘‘It is 
because we are built for good that we do not 
easily understand evil,’ again ‘‘the trend 
of things is clearly toward virtue,” ‘‘the re- 
ligion of a healthy mind is optimism.” 


Duties IN THE HOME AND THE FAMILy. 
By Walter L. Sheldon. Chicago: W. M. 
Welch Co.—There is a growing feeling that, 
though we may not care to have the name 
of God written into the Constitution or the 
teaching of theology introduced into our 
schools, yet something must be done lest 
our pupils become (more or less) wise scholars, 
without any ability to turn their wisdom into 
character. Though Henry Ward Beecher 
affirmed that we go to school for an educa- 
tion as we go toa hatter’s shop for a hat, not 
caring whether it be a Calvinistic, an Epis- 
copalian, or a Unitarian hat, if only it be a 
good, hat, there is the decided notion that 
the teaching of a few simple moral princi- 
ples is only dangerous by its omission. It 
is to meet this conviction that several ex- 
cellent books on ethics have been prepared 
for the use of schools, and Mr. Sheldon has 
made one of his Conversational Volumes on 
Home Duties. There is certainly too much 
of this book: the talk becomes garrulous. 
“Children do not bite, do they? No, not 
exactly with their teeth; but they may use 
biting language.” Surely, something may 
be left to the imagination. Nor are the 
poems introduced always the very best. Mr. 
Arnold would object to the appearance of 
Eliza Cook; and, with Stevenson and hosts 
of others to reveal child-life, we now smile 
over the colorless didacticism of Jane Taylor. 
Still, there is some sensible instruction in the 
dificult art of living with people that, 
‘‘taken in at the pores,” may lead to greater 
peace in families, 


Fonp ADVENTURES, By Maurice Hewlett. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Maurice Hewlett is not like any one else. 
That is a truism, because nobody is like any 
one else; but Maurice Hewlett is more unlike 


other authors than any one else whose 
works now appeal to the reading public. | 
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His style is unique, and his way of putting 
the result of careful study into narrative 
form sets him apart in a class by himself. 
Every one cannot like the style, and some- 
times a more direct mode of communicating 
historical materials and biographical facts 
would please the reader who is not an im- 
pressionist and who likes to have his story 
set down in plain terms. The author tells 
his tale with suggestions, hints, sidelights, 
flashes of illumination which keep the mind 
on the alert and leaves the reader at the end 
with some wonderful sketches, true in color, 
drawing, and perspective, and yet lacking 
all the precise detail of the ordinary literary 
artist. While reading, one seems to absorb 
something of the life of the times in each of 
these four tales. The scenes are laid in the 
youth of the modern world in the days of 
Jack Cade in England, and of Florence in 
the days before Dante and Giotto had written 
and painted 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. By Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. ~ $1.25.—One may reckon con- 
fidently on finding in these short stories a 
new surprise for every chapter. It is im- 
possible to foresee the direction which whim- 
sicality will take, and, however alert the 
reader’s intelligence, the unexpected con- 
stantly happens. The Adventure and Ro- 
mance Agency is the first of the Club of Queer 
Trades to be described, and the suggestion 
it gives is alluring. By its service the man 
who feels Walt Whitman’s desire for ‘‘some- 
thing pernicious and dread, something far 
removed from a puny and pious life,’”’—for a 
larger theatre of events, in short,—may be 
surrounded by startling and weird experi- 
ences. He lives henceforth in a story. The 
other queer trades are not less original and 
suggestive. Mr. Chesterton is like no other 
writer, whether of essays or stories, and no 
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25. Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men. 
Brief expressions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
Carroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D. 
Long, and others, emphasizing temperance principles. 
24. The Temperance Problem. 
By JosepH H. CROOKER. 


A brief survey of present conditions and tendencies; 
the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 
ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
clusions. 
2. Personal Purity (Revised). 
By EpwArD EVERETT HALE, 


Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 
standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 
22. The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
Movement. By WiLiiAm L. WALSH. 
The very spirit of Unitarianism involves support of 
temperance principles; declarations to that effect; 
some misconceptions. 
Please order by number only, not by, title. 
All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request, 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
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up-to-date reader can afford to miss ac- 
quaintance with the striking characteristics 
of his work. 


Mr. PENNYCOOK’S Boy AND OTHER 
Stories. By J. J. Bell. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.—Two of these 


short stories are about Wee Macgregor, and 
are quite as good as the others which first 
made known to a wide circle of interested 
readers the characteristics of the small 
Scotch laddie. The best of him has always 
been that he is so astonishingly like other 
boys of other countries, the literary interest 
of whom has never been discovered. People 
always like to read about the things or the 
people they know best; and the secret of 
Macgregor’s popularity is to be found in 
the fact that there are so many of him, 
Yet these stories show that Mr. Bell can 
create more than one type. The little girl 
who creeps into hard-working Sarah Mc- 
Guffie’s heart and drives out the prosperous 
widower, or Tam, who stole the daffodils, 
promise quite as much individuality if we 
only knew more about them. ‘There are 
also stories about older people. 


THE PRIZE TO THE Harpy. By Alice 
Winter. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $1.50.—Thisis not only a cleverly 
written and interesting love-story, but a capi- 
tal picture of life in Minnesota, with glimpses 
of the eager competition of the city, the im- 
mense grain interests of the State, and the 
mingling of races and interests that make 
the social life characteristic and individual. 
Especially noteworthy chapters describe 
with graphic force a terrible fire which 
sweeps away villages and catches a railway 
train as in a trap, recalling the actual ex- 
periences of Minnesota men and women with 
vivid reality. Admirable too is the study 
of Mrs, Lyell,—a study which might easily 
have been spoiled by exaggeration, but 
which the writer’s truer insight has kept 
realistic. The book ranks easily among the 
best of the season, fresh in substance and 
animated in manner of treatment. 


THe Girt OF THE MORNING Star. 
Armistead C. Gordon. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.50.—This is an unusual book, 
not only because of the setting which places 
the story among the Dunker people, with 
their intense, undemonstrative religion, but 
for the spiritual strength which is illustrated 
in the hero. Benammi Youart, born of a 
French mother, inherits her rebellious un- 
rest and “‘the wandering foot’? which takes 
him among strangers. His life is shadowed 
by the thought of a supposed crime, com- 
mitted in the very hour of leaving home, 
which leads him to give up his love and 
happiness for remorse and atonement. ‘The 
discovery that the man he had supposed 
murdered was still alive comes at a dramatic 
moment. ‘To say this, however, is not to 
reveal the story of the book, which is one of 
force and interest. 


By 


Jupira TrrumpHANT. By Thompson Bu- 
chanan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The tale of Judith of Bethulia has 
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but it still draws the imagination of men, 
who weave around the great central incident 
of the killing of Holofernes romance of dif- 
ferent strains. Mr. Buchanan pictures Ju- 
dith as risking her life and honor, but saving 
both by her wit hardly less than by her 
bravery. In this version of the old story 
she is helped by her lover, who shares her 
triumph with her at the last. It is a vivid 
tale of passion, of self-surrender, and of re- 
lentless conflict, as different as possible from 
the gay story of The Castle Comedy with 
which Mr. Buchanan’s name has been mainly 
associated. 


THE WorsTtED Man. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents.—This musical comedy for amateurs 
is a lively and amusing play as one reads it, 
and it must be even funnier when acted. 
It shows a group of girls at a summer hotel 
in August, with not a man available. In 
default of anything better, they construct a 
man from an old afghan, stuffing him with 
cotton and providing him with shoe-button 
eyes. He suddenly comes to life, and with 
little delay proceeds to make love to each of 
the girls in turn with unexpected conse- 
quences. The music of the songs is taken 
from the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, making 
the comedy easy for amateurs, and compara- 
tively little preparation is needed for its 
production. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN IN WEST SAXON, 
THE GOSPEL oF ST. MATTHEW IN WEST 
Saxon. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.—These 
two volumes of John and Matthew (to be 
followed by those of Mark and Luke) offer, 
as the editor suggests, an accessible and trust- 
worthy text for reference. Provided as they 
are with critical notes and (John) with a 
glossary, they will be useful to both Saxon 
and Bible scholars. Although it is not 
known from what Latin manuscript the trans- 
lation was made, references to the various 
complete and fragmentary texts in Saxon 
and the quotation of such bits of the Latin 
and references to the Greek original as are 
in the manuscript must form an interesting 
addition to the scholar’s library. 


THE Common Way. By Margaret De- 
land. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25 net.—Every woman who reads Mrs. 
Deland’s essays will be thereafter wiser 
and gentler, whether she agrees with every- 
thing that they say or not. The little 
essay, “Concerning Glass Houses,” for in- 
stance, turns the light on unsuspected 


weaknesses of one’s own, and the lesson in }. 


“Acquaintance with Grief’ touches the 
secret of daily heroism, such as many a 
woman wishes humbly to learn. These 
essays have appeared in Harper's Bazar, 
where they have become popular by their 
clarity of insight and their simple, prac- 
tical suggestiveness. 


PsycHe. By Walter S. Cramp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50,—-This romance 
of the reign of Tiberius opens in the year 23 


|A.D., and is chiefly concerned with the plot- 
| ting of Sejanus, commander of the Praetorian 


been many times retold in prose and verse; ) guards, to make himself emperor of Rome, 
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He is shown as a cruel, unscrupulous monster, 
of the kind we have become familiar with in 
so-called historical fiction, and before his 
ultimate downfall manages to do much mis- 
chief, even to humbler folk who might have 
hoped to escape his evil eye. The author 
has carefully studied the Rome of this period; 
and, although history, and ancient history 
especially, has undoubtedly lost its charm 
for novel readers, the story may help to re- 
vive a flagging interest. 


THe CEeuBates’ CLus. By I. Zangwill. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—Mr. Zangwill apologizes to his critics 
that this book is not some other book, though 
he promises it shall not occur again, as his 
next book will be. This one contains the 
united records of the Bachelors’ Club and 
the Old Maids’ Club, with the excellent and 
logical reasons why these clubs proved to 
be failures, Mr. Zangwill’s wit is unexpect- 
edly entertaining, and the stories have 
much variety, each member of the Bachelors 
dropping into matrimony for a reason utterly 
unlike that which moved any other member. 
The two sets of records naturally belong to- 
gether. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Macmillan Company are printing a 
paper-novel series, containing eleven famous 
works. The first two are at hand. The 
Four Feathers, by A. E. W. Mason, tells how 
four white feathers, sent to a man by four 
persons because he was a coward, were one 
by one returned by him as he worked out his 
salvation by heroic deeds. The second is 
the History of David Grieve, by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, the famous story first printed 
in 1892, and kept in circulation ever since. 


Among the admirable nature books, in- 
tended for instruction of children, is Mary 
C. Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies. Miss 
Dickerson is at the head of the department 
of biology and nature study in the Rhode 
Island Normal School at Providence. This 
is a book to encourage study of the living 
creatures; and the two hundred photographs 
from which it is illustrated were taken from 
life by the author. Here is an excellent 
starting-point for work in natural history, 
for it deals with insects common to all parts 
of the country. Some forty common forms 
of moths and butterflies are so described and 
illustrated as to make identification easy. 
The book is untechnical in treatment. In 
school use it is adapted to the upper grades 
of grammar schools or the lower grades of 
high schools. 


A recent addition to the valuable list of 


‘school text-books issued by Ginn & Co. 


is a new edition of Myers’s Medieval and 
Modern History, revised and somewhat 
abridged from the previous two-volume edi- 
tion, and now presented as a companion 
volume to Ancient History by the same author. 
Prof. Myers accepts the saying of Buckle, 
that the real history of the human race is 
the history of tendencies which are perceived 
by the mind, and not of events discovered 
by the senses; and he is careful to point out 


en 
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such parallels as that which exists between 
conditions of the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, or the inter-relations of politics, 
literature, and social life. The history is 
brought down to date, and the closing chap- 
ters ought to encourage in the minds of its 
students intelligent interest for history in 


’ the making. 


We have several times commented upon 
the Musician’s Library, an important series, 
in which the Oliver Ditson Company has 
planned to include all the masterpieces of 
song and piano music, edited by live men of 
authority. One of the most remarkable of 
this set is the recent issue of Twenty-four 
Negro Melodies, transcribed by S. Coleridge 
Taylor. An introduction by Booker ‘T. 
Washington gives the musical history of this 
composer. His father, a native of Sierra 
Leone was educated at King’s College, Eng- 
land, and Mr, Coleridge Taylor was born in 
that city in 1875. Although not yet thirty 
years of age, he has made for himself a po- 
sition of prominence on two continents. His 
work possesses not only charm and power, 
but distinction, and these transcriptions of 
negro melodies are said to be the most com- 
plete expression of his power. Using some 
of the native songs of Africa and the West 
Indies with songs that came into being in 
America during slavery, he has preserved 
distinctive traits of these melodies, while 
giving them an art form in harmony with 
their spirit. This is a work wonderfully well 
worth the doing, and it has been accomplished 
with dignity and power. Another addition 
to the Musician’s Library is a volume of 
Selections from the Musical Dramas of 
Richard Wagner. ‘Twenty-five numbers 
represent every opera, in arrangements 
which are faithful to the score and very 
playable. The price of these volumes is 
$1.50 in paper with cloth back, and $2.50 
in full cloth, 


The Magazines. 


The Poet Lore Company have recently 
announced the contents of the forthcoming 
number of their magazine. It will include 
“‘Joyzelle,’’ by Maurice Maeterlinck, a drama 
translated in full; the story of ‘‘The Wooing 
of Damayanti,” translated from the Sanskrit 
by Amy H. W. Bullock; ‘‘A Poet of Italy,’”’ 
an appreciation of Carducci, by M. W. 
Arms; and an article on ‘‘The Real Hamlet 
and the Oldest of All,’”’ by Alice Williams 
Brotherton. The Poet Lore covers the field 
with a category and thoroughness not at- 
tempted by any other American periodical. 
Each number contains a complete play by 
some notable foreign author. Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, and D’Annunzio are 
among those first given to the American 
public through this magazine. Its editors 
are its founders,—Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke. Associated with them are W. J. 
Rolfe, Litt.D., Hiram Corson, LL.D., William 
Kingsland, and George Willis Cooke. 


The Brbelot, May, 1905, ‘In Scheria, and 
Other Poems,” by J. W. Mackail. While 
to-day a college graduate may be a man 
who has simply taken courses in civil en- 
gineering, ‘‘Philosophy Eleven,” and 4 
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ANCHORS OF THE SOUL 


A volume of Sermons by BROOKE HERFORD 
With a Biographical Sketch by PHILIP WICKSTEED 


q Nearly all the sermons in this volume were selected by Dr. 
Herford, with a view to publication, some time before his death. 


The sermons are representative 


of his pulpit utterances in the 


later years of his ministry in Boston and London. 
@ As an introduction to the volume is given an excellent fifty- 


page biographical sketch of the author by Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed. 


A half-tone portrait serves as a 


frontispiece. The body of the 


book comprises twenty-one sermons, 
q The material here brought together is exceptionally fine: this is 


not an ordinary book o 


sermons. 
available material and representin 


Wisely chosen from much 
the maturest and best thought 


of its author, the volume is noteworthy for its solid worth and power. 
Size, 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches; pages, 303; price, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.60. 


Publication 


ication, AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


crack at Sanskrit, Mr. Mackail, a Fellow of | 
Balliol College, has preserved the tradition 
of what old-fashioned people still consider 
“scholarship.” His “Latin Literature” is a | 
delight for its accurate knowledge, together 
with the keenest insight and finest apprecia- | 
tion of that ‘‘stateliest language ever moulded | 
by the lips of man,” while he has carried the 
same scholarly charm into his translated and 
original verse. His ‘‘Odysseus in Pheeacia’’ 
was as good as Prof. Palmer’s rhythmic prose 
translation; and surely this is high praise. 
There is real distinction also, and much of 
“the Greek spirit’”’ in this little poem, ‘In 
Scheria,”’ with, we think, rather less monot- 
ony than is to be found in William Morris’s 
somewhat cloying tales of “The Earthly 
Paradise.” Occasionally we note a magic 
touch like this :— 


‘‘But; when he went from us, 
The morning and the sunlight seemed to go.” 


There is a noble, if not perfectly inspired, 

elegy on Arnold Toynbee, with an audacious 

conclusion that fairly takes away our breath; 

yet it is no more daring than Shelley’s 

“Adonais” or a bit from “In Memoriam,” 

which it somewhat resembles. There is 

great self-restraint—the Greek ‘‘nothing too 

much’’—in these five lines :— 

‘“‘Where nineteen summers’ festal feet had 
gone; 

The darkness gathers round thee, laid alone; 

And there, unchanged, unshadowed, lie with 
thee 

Kindness and Truth and Magnanimity.”’ 


Literary Notes. | 


Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, who for ten years 
has been the editor of Literary Digest, has 
assumed the editorial control of Current 
Literature, to which he will give his whole 
time and attention. He brings with him 
two other members of the Literary Digest 
staff. Mr. Wheeler is recognized as one of 
the ablest editors in the country, and is 
practically fitted to conducting a magazine 
like Current Literature. 


Books Received. 
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Hempstead Branch. §r.10. 
Published by the Society, Boston. 
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From the Gorham Press,' Boston. 
Poems. By Edward Farquhar. $1.50. 
A Dauntless Viking. By William Hale. $1.50. 
From Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Church of the Fathers. Ky Leighton Pullman, M A. 
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rhe Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. By Freder- 
ick Morgan Davenport. $1.50. 
Fenris, the Wolf. By Percy Mackaye. $1.25. 
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A Short History of Venice. By W.R. Thayer. $1.25. 
A Grammar of Greek Art. By Perry Gardner, Litt.D. 


$1.75. 
A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. 


2.50. 
The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 25 cents. 
A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. $2.50. 
From The Century Co., New York. 
Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. $r. 
Woodmyth Fable. By Ernest Thompson Seton. $1.25. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Sanna. By M. E. Waller. $1.50. 
Fond Adventures. By Maurice Hewlett. $1.50. 
Mr. Pennycook’s Boy. By J. J. Bell. $1.25. 
The Worsted Man. By John Kendrick Bangs. 40 cents. 
_ From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Dramatists of To-day. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
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A Parable of Progress. 


BY CHARLES WESLEY CASSON. 


Said the placid pool to the rippling rill, 

As it rollicked along on its way down the hill: 
‘Oh, stay with me here! Itis foolish and wrong 
For you to forever. be rushing along. 

Stop here on the heights ; for, as sure as you flow, 
You will only sink further and further below. 

You are noisy and boisterous: be quiet and hear 
The choir of the song-birds carolling near. 

Be contented, my brother, and patiently try 

To remain where the God of the clouds made you lie. 
It is wiser and easier far to lie still,” 

Said the placid pool to the rippling rill. 


Said the rippling rill to the placid pool, 

As it lay in the shadows, so quiet and cool : 

‘‘T know it is easy and pleasant to stay 

In one’s flower-circled bed on the hillside all day ; 
That each leap leaves me lower; and that, as I flow, 
Some desert of death may await me below. 

Yet some spirit impels, in such magical way, 

That I feel it is better to simply obey ; 

And, somehow, as onward I leap in the night, 
Toward the strange, distant valley, I know it is right, 
And that safety is sure if I keep nature’s rule,”’ 

Said the rippling rill to the placid pool. 


So the placid pool lay selfishly still, 

Reflecting the stars and the sunshine, until 

Its purity paid the high price of its peace; 

Its waters grew stagnant; its very life-lease 

Was cancelled in scorn by the sun overhead, 
And the placid pool died in its flower-circled bed. 
But the rippling rill, as it sped on its way, 

Grew larger and stronger and deeper each day. 
The sunshine strewed gems on its breast as it ran, 
To do useful service for nature and man. 

It grew to a river, and, when duty-free, 

It found permanent peace in the infinite sea, 
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Wandering Boy. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


At first he was known as ‘‘that poor, old 
cat!”’? He simply wrung your heart for very 
pity—until you found him out. 

When the nights were the coldest and 
stormiest, he generally came on the piazza 
of Kitty Thorne’s house, and looked in at 
the window. He never made any noise. 
He just looked in! But, oh, how he looked! 
Insideit was warmand bright. Gray Brother, 
Kitty’s own pussie, lay on the rug in front 
of the log fire. Kitty herself would be 
reading a jolly story, and then “‘that poor, 
old cat”? would Jook in as much as to say: 
‘“‘What have J ever done that I should suf- 
fer thus? Why should I be out here in the 
cold and storm, and that other pussy be in 
there?’’ ‘Then poor Kitty Thorne would toss 
her book aside, and her tender heart ached 
sadly. Once she brought the sufferer in, 
and gave him food; but Gray Brother, who, 
I fancy, knew his own business, turned upon 
the stranger in a most unmannerly fashion 
and flouted him from the room, Then Kitty 
besought Bridget the cook, who had an im- 
ported temper, to set meat and drink out- 
side the kitchen door. Bridget did it, under 
protest; but then strange and prosperous 
animals came in hordes, and the free meal 
was discontinued by order of the mother, 
who, while she felt keenly for that ‘‘ poor 
old cat,’’ did not feel inclined to become a 
public benefactor. So the forlorn cat con- 
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tinued to look in when the weather was the 
foulest. 

Then came a spell when he did not come. 
Every member of Kitty’s family had a 
theory, each one more heart-breaking than 
the preceding one. 

Ten-year-old Ned thought some boys had 
“done for him,’’ The awful vagueness of 
this turned Kitty ill. Mother summed up 
the mournful situation by saying: ‘Well, 
any way, the poor old thing is better off. 
With no home, no one to belong to, life was 
really tragic. A cat must have a home and 
love to be happy.’’ So Kitty tried to find 
comfort in this. 

And next the blizzard came, the time of 
peril to man and beast; and, while the storm 
was raging at its worst, and Kitty was thank- 
ful that all her family had got home safe, 
she looked up from her book, and there was 
that poor old cat looking in! 

“Oh,” cried poor Kitty, ‘‘I cannot stand 
it such a night! Gray Brother, you must be 
locked in the warm furnace room if you 
fight the poor old cat; but he shall be brought 
in out of the storm!”’ 

To the door strode Kitty, and in the teeth 
of the gale she called, ‘‘Come. come! poor old 


cat!”” A sad, reproachful ‘‘me-ow’’ re- 
plied. It said quite plainly: ‘No, I will not 
intrude. I am born to suffer—and alone! 


If I come in, your pet cat will maul me, If 
I remain outside, I shall die from exposure. 
Well, this is my fate. Farewell!’ A gray, 
depressed little form slunk off into the night 
and storm, and poor Kitty went back to 
the fire and wept, actually wept, for very 
pity. 

It was a hard winter, and the blizzard did 
not kill the poor old cat. He came back 
occasionally, came back just often enough 
to keep himself in mind and display his 
forlornity. He actually got on the nerves 
of the family, and father hinted darkly 
about sending for Then he eyed mother, 
and mother said :-— 

“Well, if the poor thing did not look so 
fat I would say yes. But somehow, while 
he has the appearance of getting food some- 
where, I dislike sending for ” Again that 
awful dash! 

At this point Gray Brother took a hand— 
or paw—in the affair. Every time he saw 
the stranger he stalked out and fell upon 
that cat, and great was the conflict. ‘The 
harmless visitor fled after the first battle. 
With a backward glance he seemed to say, 
“Must even my poor skin be taken from 
me?” 

Kitty came very near disliking Gray 
Brother for his cruelty. ‘‘Have you lived in 
our family so long,” she sobbed, ‘‘and yet 
are so depraved? Where is your—your 
Christianity—you—you Gray Thing?” Ned 
deplored Gray Brother’s needless cruelty, but 
he said he could but admire his method of 
attack, 

In a week the poor old cat was back— 
looking in! He was mended and humble, 
and, as Kitty tied Gray Brother to a leg of a 
chair, the stranger looked in for quite a long 


| while,—looked in at the comfort and lux- 


ury; looked in and shook his sad little 
head, and then strolled away to—ruminate! 
Did he, though? 
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Things went on in the same way until 
spring came. 

“Now,” smiled Kitty, ‘‘the warm sun- 
shine will mother the poor old cat!’’ And 
really the creature at times had a cheerful, 
thankful look that made father glad that he 
had not sent for 

And now pretty Polly Martin came skip- 
ping out again. Polly had been a ‘‘shut 
in” all winter,—the kind of shut in that 
shuts out every one else. Polly always did 
things thoroughly, and for that winter she 
had been attending strictly to chicken-pox, 
measles, whooping-cough, and mumps—both 
sides. Yet Polly emerged from this siege 
as~bland and smiling as the fair May day 
which came to greet her upon her release 
from bondage. Polly always drove trouble 
away. She always knew the silver lining. 
Once outside her own door, she fled to 
Kitty, and it was like Polly to shatter with 
one stroke the shadow surrounding the poor 
old cat! He was on the piazza looking in, 
from force of habit, when Polly tripped up 
to surprise Kitty. Kitty was so surprised 
that she wept and laughed with joy upon 
Polly’s shoulder for full a moment. Then, 
when Polly was free, what do you think 
happened? Why, Polly knelt down beside 
the poor old cat, and, stroking him lov- 
ingly, she said, ‘‘Why, I declare, Kitty 
Thorne, if here isn’t Wandering Boy! The 
very idea!’ Wandering Boy realized the 
game was up, and he slunk off in the warm 
sunshine; but I know that he was laughing 
inside of him, 

““Do—do you know that poor, homeless 
old thing ?’’ asked Kitty. 


“Homeless!”’ laughed Polly, skipping 
about for very gladness. ‘“‘Why, Kitty 
Thorne, he has millions of homes. ‘The very 


idea!’ Then the two little girls sat down 
upon the top step where the sun could kiss 
them both to his heart’s content, and Polly 
told the story of Wandering Boy. 

“You see, first of all, he is Mrs. Travers’s 
cat. She lives in such a splendid big house, 
and she worships Wandering Boy. She has 
two holes cut for him in her back door, way 
down low, one hole for him to go in, and 
one for him to go out after he has eaten a 
big dinner. He always has elegant things, 
in saucers standing around,—oysters, and 
cream, and liver—calves liver: he doesn’t 
like the other kind! But Wandering Boy 
won't stay in that home much. He almost 
breaks Mrs. Travers’s heart. She goes out and 
calls him every night ; and, when the blizzard 
came, she hardly slept, she was so worried.” 

Kitty’s little face was growing grim, but 
she spoke no word. 

“And then Wandering Boy has us,’’ Polly 
went on. ‘‘He has such a nice disposition, 
every one likes him. Cook hasa box in the 
kitchen for him by the range, and father had 
the window fixed with a bolt, so it would stay 
open just wide enough for Wandering Boy 
even after he stuffed himself. Cook always 
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has saucers of things standing around,— 
chicken and nice things that were left from 
dainties that folks sent to me, and always 
cream. Sometimes Wandering Boy sleeps in 
the box all night, and, when cook comes 
down, he raises one little paw and meows 
‘Don’t disturb me, please. I’m here, and 
tired. JI want to sleep.’ And then he has 
the drug store. Mr. Smith has a box for 
him, and saucers of melted ice-cream, and— 
and’’— 

“Please don’t tell me another thing about 
him,” Kitty broke in. ‘‘When I think how 
he has made us suffer all this winter by his 
sad old face, I—I just—well, the next time 
he comes, I’m not going to tie Gray Brother 
to the leg of a chair!” 

Of course the story was repeated indoors— 
for Polly had come to dinner—and every 
one had something to say. 

“T think he is a jolly joker,” laughed 
father. “I dare say it was a great lark for 
him to take us all in.” 

“T bet he was comfortable when he was 
miserable,” Ned added, ‘‘just like old 
Aunty Doleful.”’ 

But mother said,—and somehow it 
sounded like a dear little sermon that any 
one could take and no one should resent :— 

“It shows how very important a happy 
face and cheerful manner are. We have all 
been made uncomfortable for no reason. 
And then, too, another time, should a really 
worthy cat come, we may not be as sympa- 
thetic as we should be. I think Wandering 
Boy has no right to deceive even by acting 
as if he were wronged: he ought to show 
others how beautiful life is.’’ 

And do you know the very next time Kitty 
felt that she was badly used because she 
was not permitted to wear her low shoes on 
a damp day, she remembered Wandering 
Boy’s dejected look even with all hs homes 
and saucers, and she just laughed right out 
loud, and would not be an object of pity. 


A Little Girl’s Grandfather. 


My grandfather isa pretty sober man. He 
doesn’t ride you on his foot, he doesn’t chase 
you with his shaving brush; but I guess he 
likes little girls. 

One night I woke up when my auntie 
came to bed. The room was all black. I 
wasn’t a bit sleepy. I could hear kind of 
queery things outside. My pillow felt like 
a miserbul pillow. My auntie said: ‘Oh, 
do lie still! Do go to sleep!’ Then I lay 
still. The ocean was making a dornful 
sound. I wished I could see my mother. 
I hoped she wouldn’t die before I got home. 
Once there was a little boy—he was horrible 
naughty to his mother, and she died that 
very night. I wished I could tell my mother 
I was sorry for every naughty thing I ever 
did so long’s I lived. 

My auntie said: ‘‘What is the matter? 
What are you crying about?” 

She said a good many things to me. She 
said she was wore out. I wished my father 
would come and take me in his arms and 
carry me home right off. I got all chokled. 

Pretty soon my auntie said: “See what 
' you have done, you naughty girl! You’ve 
waked up your poor tired grandfather!” 
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It scared me very much. 
pillow tight. 

My grandfather 
“What's this?” 

My auntie said: ‘“‘She won’t try to stop. 
She ought to have a whipping!” 

Then I cried out loud. I put my hands 
over my mouth, but I only cried worser. 

My grandfather said, ‘‘Oh, well, well, well, 
well, well!” 

He sounded just as good—sounded as 
if course he wouldn’t whip me. He said, 
“Your grandmother has sent you a drink of 
water,” 

It was very kind in my dearie grand- 
mother. I sat up in bed. My grandfather 
put his hand on my shoulders. It is a nice 
big hand. ‘The light shined in at the door, 
and stopped its being such a dreadful dark. 
It was beautiful water. 

My grandfather said, ‘‘You don’t want to 
cry any more, my daughter.” 

I said, ‘‘No, grandfather.” 

He seemed as if he knew I wanted to be 
a good girl. He seemed to like me just as 
well, I laid down in bed. My pillow felt 
like a good pillow. My grandfather put 
his hand on my head. He said, “‘I would go 
right to sleep, my daughter.’’ I said, ‘‘Yes, 
grandfather’”’—and next I knew ’twas morn- 
ing!—Marcia Cary, in Congregationalist. 


I hugged my 


came in. He said, 
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Why? 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


We saw a snake glide o’er the ledge 
Between the play-house and the hedge, 
Where my small boy and I had passed. 
As quick as thought a stick I grasped, 
The snake lay dead upon the stone. 
Came second thought: I must atone, 
And guard from fear this timid mind, 
Lest to play here he’s not inclined. 

‘‘ This snake was harmless,” so’I said, 
‘* And all its mates perhaps are dead ; 
They do not bite they do not sting, 
These garter-snakes, so long and slim.”’ 


The boy, though small, had ‘level head.’’ 
‘Why did you kill him, then?’’ he said. 


Leaf-cutting Bees. 


Perhaps some of my readers may have 
noticed on their rose-bushes a number of 
leaves in which neat round or oblong holes 
were cut. This is the work of the leaf- 
cutting bee, a pretty little insect looking 
much like the common honey bee, but with 
stout orange-red legs and metallic-green re- 
flections about the head. Although the 
mutilated leaves are all too common, the 
nest for which they are sacrificed is seldom 
seen; for this little bee is a carpenter as well 
as a leaf-cutter, and hides her home away 
deep in the heart of some old post or board. 
The hole is much like that of her busy rela- 
tive, the carpenter bee, but smaller, and, in- 
stead of forming a tunnel at right angels to 
the entrance, penetrates directly into the 
wood. 

When the hole is drilled to her satisfac- 
tion, our little friend stops carpenter work, 
and, flying to the nearest rose-bush, selects 
a tender, perfect leaf. From this she cuts 
oblong pieces, which are carried to the nest 
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and formed into a thimble-shaped tube at 
its bottom. This tube is next filled with 
pollen and honey, on which a tiny egg is 
placed. Another trip is taken to the rose- 
bush, and this time perfectly circular pieces 
a trifle larger than the diameter of the tube 
are cut. ‘These the little worker forces into 
the upper end of the tube, forming a tightly 
fitting stopper. These operations are re- 
peated until the hole is filled with tubes 
one above another. The lowest eggs are 
hatched first, and each young bee waits for 
the one beyond to go forth, in the same 
manner as the young of the large carpenter 
bee.—A. Hyatt Verrill. 


The Case of Susie Adam. 


Betty is seven years old, says a writer in 
the Woman’s Home Companion, dearly loves 
her school and teacher, and, when at home, 
talks extensively of the matters of her class- 
room. 

“Lots of the boys and girls hate ‘quota- 
tions,’ but I like it awf’ly,” she volunteered 
once, 

“And what do you mean by ‘quotations’ ?”’ 
asked an inquisitive elder. 

“Why, don’t you know? It’s something 
the teacher writes on the blackboard, and 
you learn it, and it helps you all the week; 
and then the teacher asks you for it, and 
on Friday you go to the platform and say it.” 

“Oh! Well, make believe this is Friday, 
and do it for us now.” 

Quite charmed, Betty rose, mounted an 
imaginery platform, gripped her little dress, 
gave a serious courtesy, and said, with loud 
and elocutionary distinctness, ‘‘Susie Adam 
forgets Susie Adam.” 

“What if she does? 
the quotation.” 

“That’s the quotation!’ 

“What! Say it again,” 

“Su-sie Adam forgets Su-sie Adam,’’ re- 
peated Betty, worked up and threatening 
to become warlike. 

Neither questioning uor expostulation 
availed against this statement concerning 
Susie, and not until the teacher herself 
was interviewed did the mystery resolve it- 
self into ‘“Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm.” 


Let her. Give us 


A small Briton got “rattled” during a reci- 
tation in English grammar when the ques- 
tion was put to him, ‘‘What part of speech 
is the word ‘am’”? ‘The little fellow stam- 
mered out, ““‘Which, ma’am, the ’am that 
you eat or the am that you be?” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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The Western Unitarian Conference. 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
Western Conference, held in Cleveland May 
16-18, was a success in that it fulfilled the 
purposes of the conference, and was, in large 
measure, what a conference ought to be. 
Sixty-six delegates were present, and twenty 
States were represented. We were cordially 
received and hospitably entertained by the 
minister and people of the Cleveland church. 
The inspiration, the stimulus to thought, the 
encouragement, the joys of strengthened and 
renewed fellowship which the meeting pro- 
duced, are not susceptible of statistical re- 
port. ‘The sense of isolation gives way at 
such times to a feeling that one is part of a 
great movement, and, if one has, in a measure, 
failed, it is yet encouraging to meet others 
who have achieved success. We rejoice 
with the Cleveland people that they have 
such a beautiful and finely equipped church 
home. 

At the Ministers’ Luncheon on Tuesday a 
lively discussion was started by Prof. F. C. 
Doan’s paper on “‘ Unitarianism and the Re- 
vival Spirit.’’ It was so comprehensive and 
so suggestive that the time for discussion 
was entirely inadequate. Indeed, the re- 
gret was often expressed that more time 
could not be had for discussion of the various 
addresses. But this can hardly be helped. 
If time were given to utter all the thoughts 
which such occasions inspire, no conference 
would ever come to an end. 

According to Prof. Doan, Unitarianism 
stands for liberty, though not caprice. Yet, 
while combating or dropping unessential 
dogma, it retains the essential content of 
religion; for, without a definite content, 
action becomes caprice and religion spiritual 
anarchy. The revival spirit is essentially a 
recurrent sense of finitude and estrangement 
from God. Whatever may be true of ex- 
ceptional cases, for the average man the sense 
of atonement is periodic rather than perma- 
nent, and spiritual tranquillity and high- 
minded life date from an hour of deep emotion. 
Revivals will be necessary till our institu- 
tions naturally nurture the higher life. Re- 
vival methods are being modified to meet the 
demands of the new age. At present, since 
Unitarians cannot co-operate with others, 
they should act alone. We have the ad- 
vantage that we can base our work on an 
exact science of regeneration. It should be 
our effort to speak the simple language of 
the soul. We should, moreover, establish 
educational institutions all over the country, 
since spiritual education precedes theological. 
In the discussion that followed some objected 
to the view that the spiritual life is inter- 
mittent in its nature, and the statement was 
made that conversion is needed only in the 
case of those who have been untrue to their 
higher instincts The view was also ex- 
pressed that our revival work can best be 


done in clubs and classes for religious in- | 


struction. 


was full of life and interest, and will be re- 
ported by another. 

The conference sermon was by Mr. Haw- 
ley. 
two parties in religion,—the priests and the 


In all ages, said he, there have been | 
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prophets. We belong with the latter. The 
Unitarian prophets teach the unity of life, 
reverence for the power that fills and acts 
through the world, and the necessity of find- 
ing and obeying its laws. Our gospel is the 
unity and sanctity of life. We have tried 
separation, and it does not work We must 
redeem the evil, or they will be as burdens 
to which we are fastened as with chains. To 
get together we must establish sympathy, 
and we can do this if we remember that the 
bad are not altogether bad. Good and bad 
are purely relative: it is alla matter of differ- 
ent stages of evolution. To prefer evil to 
good is not in human nature. The men we 
call bad have simply made a mistake in their 
ideas of what is good. We must oppose the 
class spirit and the policy of separation, and 
realize the practical consequences of our 
great doctrine of the unity of life and of the 
divine presence everywhere and always. 

“Some Problems presented by our Form 
of Organization’ was discussed by Rev. 
A M. Judy and Rev. Leon A. Harvey. The 
speakers agreed that there is need of strength- 
ening our local conferences. This would 
quicken the life of the denomination, We 
cannot dispense with the local devotion 
which goes with local self-direction or with 
wise supervision by our national organiza- 
tion. We must, on the one hand, loyally 
support the American Unitarian Association, 
and, on the other, throw on the local con- 
ferences all the responsibility they can bear 
and stimulate them to missionary activities 
within their jurisdiction. 

A paper entitled ‘‘The Persistence of Per- 
sonality,’ in the absence of its author, Rev. 
R. W. Boynton, was read by Rev. F. A. Gil- 
more. ‘The essay was founded upon F. W. H. 
Myers’s book. ‘‘Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death.’’ The verdict was 
“Not proven.” Moreover, Mr. Boynton 
would write, ‘‘No Thoroughfare” over this 
whole method of procedure. Immortality is 
not a question for inductive science. Psychi- 
cal research assumes that the outward world 
is real and that the soul is to be proved, 
whereas the very opposite is the case. Space 
and time are forms of perception and thought, 
and the ‘‘world is the perennial miracle 
which the soul works.’”’ The discussion was 
led by Rev. Robert C. Bryant, who said that 
immortality was not a matter of demon- 
stration, but of faith; and in this view he 
was supported by Rev. Reed Stuart. Prof. 
Doan made the observation that, if the 
subliminal theory of communication be true, 
then each of us has private access to all pos- 
sible information, and that we therefore do 
not need mediums. 

Prof. N. P. Gilman’s paper was most mas- 
terly, thought-clarifying, and convincing, and 
ought to be read. throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. I hesitate to mention 
anything he said on the subject assigned to 
him, ‘‘Does Christian Brotherhood demand 
a New Social Order?” since a few sentences 


| can give but a feeble impression of his search- 
The Alliance meeting in the afternoon | 


ing and thorough treatment. 
that the social order is a deposit of age-long 


experience, and is not to be re-created out- | 
The present order has the advantage 


right. 
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start with the present order as a basis, and 
gradually improve it and introduce into it 
as much Christianity as possible. But this 
does not mean that we are to follow the 
letter of the New Testament. Christian 
brotherhood demands for everybody a fair 
chance and opportunity. But in this 
country we practically have this now in the 
public school. Education is the first and 
greatest of all opportunities, and education 
is free. Our educational system merely 
needs to be expanded and perfect. Panaceas 
are everywhere out of place. While we 
should lubricate the social machinery with 
the oil of human kindness, self-interest no 
less than altruism has its place in human life. 
It is right and necessary that ability should 
lead, and that in industry as well as in politics 
the many should follow. ‘The discussion 
was led by Rev. Charles Ferguson. 

The vesper service, led by Rev. James Vila 
Blake and Rev. George A. Thayer, was an 
hour of deep feeling and social worship. 
Tender and affectionate were the words 
spoken which recalled the memory of those 
loyal men and women who thought and 
loved and worked with us in the past, but 
who have passed on before us into the un- 
seen. 

The conference sent its loving greeting 
to Rev. H. M. Simmons of Minneapolis, Rev. 
Mary A. Safford of Des Moines, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. S. Vail of Wichita, Kan , and Rev. 
T. Grafton Owen of Arcadia, Wis. 

At the evening meeting Rev A. M. Rih- 
bany of Toledo spoke on ‘‘The Need of Lib- 
erty,’ Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Louisville, 
Ky., on ‘The Genius of Unitarianism,” and 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford on “The Growing 
Ideal.”’ The first address was a plea for 
liberty and sincerity, and a protest against 
double dealing with men, against the ma- 
nipulation of words, and the dexterous use 
of language by pulpit orators to conceal their 
real attitude to modern knowledge. The 
preacher should, first of all, be straight- 
forward and outspoken. 

Mr Ramsay said that the genius of Uni- 
tarianism is the spirit of absolute fidelity to 
the facts and truths of the universe It is 
a sublime faith in the reality of the eternal 
purpose of the indwelling God, who is back 
of all the processes of nature and of human 
life: it seeks to adjust thought to truth and 
to bring men to a larger and fuller spiritual 
life, to make them feel that they are still in a 
divine universe. 

Mr. Pulsford’s thought is that the idea of 
a dead world is just passing away, and that 
we are just finding out that we are in a living 
universe. The ideal of orthodoxy was to 
be fixed, to be moored, while the Unitarian 
sailors, free from fear and with confident 
hearts, sail the seas of God in ceaseless pursuit 
of growing ideals. Settled convictions are 
too often barriers of the dawning light. 
With us finality is not even an ideal. We 
climb the hills and never reach the summit 


because they are the hills of God. As far 
He told us 


horizons swim into our ken, we dream of the 
limitless world beyond. Finalities are only 
for dead creatures. It is only for living men 
in a living world in touch with a living God 


that it does work, while socialism can only | to go ever on and on, 


offer promises. It is entirely proper to 


On Thursday morning, after a devotional 
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meeting, led by Rev. F. M. Bennett, the 
Sunday-school meeting was conducted by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. ‘This was, on the 
whole, the best meeting of the kind I have 
ever attended. Mr. Horton’s lively pres- 
entation of the net result of his experience 
and study of the Sunday-school was as in- 
structive and encouraging as it was interest- 
ing; and, while he was speaking and while 
Mr. Albert Scheible of Chicago was reading 
his able paper. surely every minister present 
was wishing that his teachers and his whole 
congregation might be there. It is impossible 
to summarize this paper; but in its wisdom, 
in its positive tone and the valuable sug- 
gestions it offered, it was in strong contrast 
with ordinary productions on the subject. 
I have sometimes thought that conference 
speakers ought to have to deliver their ad- 
dresses while standing on a trap door which 
an unfeeling censor would spring the moment 
he found them dwelling on difficulties and 
telling how they had failed. They could 
then finish their wail in the basement, and 
the valuable time of the conference could be 
given to those who had done something and 
who were willing to say how they did it. 

On Thursday afternoon the meeting was 
in charge of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. ‘The Young Man and the Church” 
was the subject of a paper prepared by Mr. 
Lee Barkenbus, and, in his absence, read 
by Rev. F. A. Weil. That the programme 
provided for no discussion was especially 
regretted when Rev. Marie Jenny Howe, in 
an address on ““The Young Woman and the 
Church,” said that the Church loves the 
young woman selfishly rather than unselfishly 
and for its own sake rather than for hers. 
Women do the drudgery, while the men en- 
joy the honors. Mrs. Howe’s remarks were 
avowedly a one-sided presentation and de- 
signed to arouse discussion. It is very re- 
grettable that the constructive part of her 
address was not presented She did, how- 
ever, say that for the religious culture of the 
young women a religious meeting conducted 
by themselves was not in her judgment best. 
Our young people do not naturally pray in 
‘public, and it is far better for them to have 
a study club led by the minister and to 
satisfy their devotional needs by participat- 
ing in the worship of the church. 

Rev. R. E. Ramsay of Humboldt, Iowa, in 
speaking of ‘‘How to Interest Young People 
in the Church,” said that organizations are 
expressions of and presuppose enthusiasm, 
and lose their charm when they degenerate 
into mere walking shadows of past affections. 
The Church, an institution for teaching 
righteousness, should aim primarily to create 
enthusiasm. If it succeeds, it need have no 
anxiety about organization. Now we offer 
the spirit of liberty, and the only way to 
spread it is by contagion. Only personal 
contact can teach spirit. It is the personal 
touch that counts in dealing with young 
people, whence it follows that, whatever be 
the character of the organizations in its 
church, the minister must do the same 
amount of personal work. 

The writer could not be present at the 
banquet on Thursday evening, and can only 
give the programme of the festivities: toast- 
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Club of Cleveland; speakers, Rev. J. C. Hod- 
gins, Milwaukee, Rev. E. A. Horton, Bos- 
ton, Rev. Marion Murdoch, Geneva, Ill, 
Mr. M. M. Curtis, Cleveland, and Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis. 

GrEorGE R. Dopson. 


New York Letter. 


At the Hotel Manhattan, Friday evening, 
May 12, was held the last meeting of the 
New York Unitarian Club. 

At the previous meeting Japan, its people 
and growth, was considered. At this meet- 
ing China, its present and future, was the 
theme. The speakers were Dr. Yamei Kin, 
who spoke upon “The Development of the 
Mind and Life of China,’’ Mr. John Foord, 
upon “China and the United States,” and 
Dr. Frederick Hirth, Professor of Chinese 
Literature of Columbia University, upon 
“‘Chinese Literature.”’ 

Mr. Foord was the first speaker; and so 
afraid was he of encroaching upon the field 
that Mrs. Kin had chosen, that he graciously 
confined himself to mere outlines, and pre- 
pared the audience for the fuller development 
of the subject which the next speaker was 
so richly enabled to undertake. 

Mr. Foord said that he was often amused 
at the assertion that Christian missions were 
the most valuable ally of civilization. Their 
professed high ideals, and the consequent 
method of dealing with the Chinese in mer- 
cantile matters, were at such variance that 
they needs must confuse any thinking mind, 
While not desiring to cast any slur upon the 
good missionaries, the speaker said that the 
Chinese people had seen far more of our 
greed for gold than our disinterested high 
ideals; and, further, that any Chinaman 
who had knowledge of our business methods, 
had but a poor sense of our justice. While 
we have never grabbed Chinese territory, 
we have apologized for the noble privilege 
of looting. Then the sad history of our 
seclusion law is one which all honest souls 
must deplore. 

Mr. Foord said, to follow the course of 
relations with China from our fair start to 
the present conditions would be a long and 
difficult task. The first treaty was full of 
peace and brotherhood. It showed its 
friendly feeling by offers of arbitrations did 
other nations oppress. We then needed 
Chinese labor, for we were building the Pacific 
railroads. ‘The Chinese came then, and soon 
made trouble by their frugality, temperance, 
and hard work. So in 1880 we asked leave 
to limit our hospitality. Then camea second 
treaty. The trouble the poor Chinamen 
made was a case of the sheep troubling the 
stream above the wolf. The treaty of 1892 
was so limited that it caused hard feeling 
which has lasted until now. 

“Why,” asked Mr. Foord, ‘‘do we dissemble 
our love by kicking the Chinaman out of 
the door?’”’ The present law prohibits 
Chinese labor, and the operation of this law 
is an outrage. We ask questions of the 
would-be comer that practically excludes 
him, 

“Can you learn in China what you seek 


master, Mr. E. H. Cady, president Unitarian | to learn here?” 
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“Then go back to China.” 

This applies to doctors, merchants, and 
professional people generally. ‘They are all 
classed as laborers. 

“We want the Chinese to know,’ con- 
cluded Mr. Foord, ‘‘that many good Ameri- 
cans are heartily ashamed of this law.” 

This was met by a generous applause. 

President Hitch then introduced Dr. Kin. 
The applause for Mr. Foord’s sentiment 
mingled with the welcoming applause for 
the new speaker, and she smiled her thanks 
of appreciation and sympathy. 

Dr. Kin’s English, like the English of so 
many careful, foreign students, is exquisite, 
and sets a high mark for those who are native 
born to the tongue. Mrs. Kin herself is a 
most perfect type of her country, and cer- 
tainly worthy of all attention when she speaks 
about her country. 

She opened her remarks by saying that, 
if she judged American attitude by the 
papers, she might conclude that we were 
antagonistic to China; but, during her stay 
among us, so much sympathy and kindness 
had been shown by rare spirits, that she 
could but loyally acknowledge a keen ap- 
preciation for our attitude. She spoke most 
feelingly of the wrong travellers did by 
getting a fleeting and superficial impression 
of a country, and writing or speaking of 
such an impression as if it described the 
prevailing state of society and manners. 

Not long since, Dr. Kin went on to say, 


she heard a lady who had visited Chi- 


nese hospitals retailing methods used there, 
—the fearful strength of drugs which were 
given to patients. ‘‘And then,” the traveller 
concluded, ‘‘the patient grinds the bowl 
and eats that/’’ When asked if it was a 
wooden bowl, the keen investigator replied, 


‘No, it was earthen ware!” 
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Dr. Kin said that it was only after think- 
ing people reviewed such tales, and saw 
their impossibility, did they realize how 
false an impression had been given. Of any 
country a wrong impression is received when 
such superficial statements are allowed to 
pass unrestrained. The doctor said, if she 
should tell of our Chicago strike and south- 
ern lynchings, implying that such eruptions 
were typical of America, we would hardly 
think it a fair or just statement. 

Like all widely travelled people, Mrs. Kin 
said that human nature was the same the 
world over, and perhaps one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks to civilization was the deep- 
rooted conviction that the East and West 
were so radically different that there was 
no hope of them ever understanding each 
other. The speaker thought, once this be- 
lief is shattered, each people will find the 
other simple and perfectly readable. 

Touching upon the religion of China, Mrs. 
Kin praised the Confucian creed on account 
of its high moral standard. To the Chinese 
to be moral meant to be good. They be- 
lieved so thoroughly in the future and ever- 
lasting life that the subject had never been 
deemed necessary to write or argue about. 

The family worship was a widely felt in- 
fluence throughout China, Mrs. Kin ex- 
plained. She humorously pictured how 
even trades unions and strikes were affected 
by it. It was considered a shame for a man 
to refuse help to his kindred; and, since labor 
has been elevated to so respectable a plane 
in China, you will find members of one 
family among the richest employers and most 
modest employees. Consequently the worker 
knows, in family fashion, the status of his 
more elevated kinsman, and, when he asks 
for an increased wage, he asks not from 
the ignorance of sealed books, but the cer- 
tainty of intimate knowledge, and the em- 
ployer knows this. Hence he either com- 
plies with the request, or, it may be, he has 
a lot of poor relations come upon him for 
help. 

Mrs. Kin said, further, that the ideals of 
the East and West were essentially the 
same, but the method of working out the 
ideals was according to the natures of the 
people. To graft the method of one upon 
the other was like trying to make fit an ill- 
made garment. It would always be too 
tight in one place and loose in another. 

Perhaps the greatest difference in the 
carrying out of ideals, she said, is this. 
The Easterner does right because, if he knows 
right, he is ashamed to do wrong,—ashamed 
because of his own self-appreciation. The 
Westerner knows what is right, but enforces 
it with the big stick. The Western world 
needs introspection. It is mighty in domi- 
nating difficulties; but the time will come 
when all forces are conquered, then what 
remains? Mrs. Kin referred to our Eastern 
States, which, to her mind, have outlived 
their possibilities for conquering, ‘They are 
finished, and the type is showing this. I 
would rather live in your woolliest woolly 
West than in your New England!” 

This aroused the most mirthful applause 
from the listeners, many of whom were of 
the sturdy New England stock which has 
all appearance of being very much alive 
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and progressive. But seriously the little 
doctor concluded :— 

“The most uncontrollable of all forces is 
man’s own self. All laws, of all countries, 
are nothing with the domination of man 
over himself.” 

Prof. Hirth of Columbia University was 
the last speaker. 

He said the great bulk of Chinese literature 
was so appalling that to even touch upon it 
in a few minutes’ talk was beyond the ques- 
tion. 

Of the philosophy and poetry of the 
country Dr. Hirth said he held aloof, tor 
only a philosopher or poet could understand 
them. Of history there was a valuable 
mass, and, perhaps, the greatest historian 
was Confucius. He wielded a mighty in- 
fluence upon the religion and literature of 
China. He, more than any other, has fixed 
the standard of Chinese society, which has 
altered but little for many centuries. 

Comparing Chinese and Roman history 
Dr. Hirth preferred the former as being richer 
and fuller in dramatic effect. Descriptions 
of scenery and records of astronomical events 
are almost perfect in their accuracy. 

Prof. Hirth in closing said, ‘‘I am not 
ending with a period. The best 1 can do 
is to close with a semicolon.” 

Like a reward of merit for a year of good 
work comes the annual meeting of the League 
at Flushing, L.I Elections, reports, all 
sterner duties are laid aside, and the League 
members give themselves up to unadulterated 
pleasure in the cordial welcome, the wealth 
of spring flowers, and the flavor of antiquity 
which the quaint little village of Flushing 
always offers. 

On May 15 threatening skies and a most 
sinister east wind did all in their power to 
stay the outgoing feet of the Manhattanites, 
Jerseyites, and Brooklynites; but the gray 
dampness could not prevail. One hundred 
and twenty-five women and three men dared 
the threats and found their reward. 

Again the old Friends’ meeting-house 
opened its generous oaken doors, Again 
the Presbyterian minister and his wife 
showed, by their presence and goodly con- 
tribution to the day’s pleasure, their hearty 
approval of the spirit shown by the few Uni- 
tarian women in the town. Perfect good 
fellowship abounds and speaks well for all. 

Flowers, flowers everywhere, and fragrance 
of the bloom. 

Between the morning and afternoon sessions 
there is time for walks to points of interest, 
and always courteous guides to lead the way. 
The Flushing day is ever a beautiful memory! 
At the morning session Rey. Mr. Brundage 
gave his paper on Saint Francis of Assisi. 
This paper was originally prepared and read 
for a ministers’ meeting, and is a most 
thorough and poetical production. 

Following Mr. Brundage, Mr. James Ram- 
sey Swain, the Presbyterian minister of the 
town, spoke briefly and humorously upon 
the importance of ‘‘counting our days’’ and 
noting the chances and opportunities for 
life service. Mr Swain’s own days are 
counted in Flushing; for in the autumn he 
accepts a call to West Philadelphia, and, like 
all passing blessings, this one brightens, if 
that were possible, as it takes its flight. 
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After luncheon and the charming walk Mrs. 
Swain, who is a daughter of Dr. Jessup, the 
missionary, spoke upon the life and customs 
of the East. Having lived there for many 
years, Mrs Swain is well qualified to speak 
upon the inner life of the people. She is 
fond of them, and lovingly set forth their 
good points as they struggle with the set- 
backs of Eastern distrust of Western innova- 
tions. Most delightfully did Mrs. Swain 
sing the street songs and the weird call to 
prayers, asthe man in the belfry four times a 
day summons the devotees to their duty. 

One passage in Scripture, perhaps more 
than any other, often puzzles young readers. 
It is, ‘From him who hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” What re- 
mains when one “hath nothing”’? 

Somehow the sturdy little branch Alliance 
of Flushing has explained this matter. 

They have no home church. They num- 
ber less than a dozen. What work they do 
is necessarily quiet and unobtrusive. Still 
they cling together, live so sanely and well 
that they do not antagonize any others. 
They are in warm sympathy with the League 
work, and attend all the meetings that they 
can Now under all these conditions one 
might think they would know discourage- 
ment, but they never do. Now what have 
they? They have the power to draw from 
others of their best and present it in most 
favorable form. ‘The lovely village belongs, 
for the day, to the League. Outside talent 
gladly helps along the cause, and no branch 
alliance gives more richly than does this one 
which, from the standpoint of church as- 
sociation, has nothing. 

It is a shining example to all. Out-of- 
town branches in other States may well 
think upon its courage with comfort; and 
to us nearer by it is like a poem illustrated 
with spring blossoms, set in the year’s more 
serious work, i: Oa ares 


Free Religious Association. 


The Annual Convention of the Free Re- 
ligious Association will be held at the Parker 
Memorial on Friday, May 26, at 10 A.M. 
The general subject for the day will be “A 
Revival of Morality.”” Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
will preside, and there will be addresses by 
Mr. William M. Salter, Mr. George W. An- 
derson, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. Daniel 
Evans, and others, emphasizing the impera- 
tiveness of higher moral standards in our 
business, politics, international relations, 
education, religion, and society. 


Chickering 
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The Festival, with luncheon and addresses, 
will be held in the Parker Fraternity Hall in 
the afternoon at 1.30. Col. T. W. Higginson 
will preside, and there will be addresses by 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Mr. George Willis Cooke, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer, and others. Tickets 
to the luncheon, $1, may be obtained at the 
store of the Oliver Ditson Company, 150 
Tremont Street. 

The annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in the small hall at the 
Parker Memorial Building on Thursday, 
May 25, at 3 P.M. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The annual corporate meeting of the 
Children’s Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute in the city of Boston was held on 
May 10, and the following officers were 
chosen: president, Henry M. Williams; vice- 
president, Warren P. Tyler; secretary, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot; treasurer, Henry Pick- 
ering; executive committee, J. Foster 
Bush, M.D., Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
W. Fox, Charles H. Fiske, Clarence W. Jones, 
Frank M. Leavitt, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Ellis 
L. Motte, Miss Georgiana Merrill, Mrs. Abbie 
A. Peterson, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Tuttle; su- 
perintendent emeritus, William Crosby; su- 
perintendent, Parker B. Field. 

Mr. Crosby has been identified with the 
work of the Children’s Mission since 1859, 
when he became its treasurer. He held this 
office until 1876, when he was elected vice- 
president. In 1877 he was chosen superin- 
tendent, and has honorably filled that office 
until the present time. Three years ago Mr. 
Field, who now becomes the superintendent, 
was appointed to assist Mr. Crosby, who has 
since then been able to let younger shoulders 
bear many of his burdens. 

Mr. Field brings to the office the experi- 
ence of many years in active business fol- 
lowed by over twelve years in lines of organ- 
ized charity. For twenty years he has been 
interested in Unitarian Sunday-school work. 
He is thus well equipped for the management 
of this time-honored institution which stands 
as the only distinctly Unitarian work of 
children for children in New England. 


Atlanta University. 


The Atlanta Conference will celebrate its 
tenth anniversary on May 30, at Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. This year’s con- 
ference will be devoted to a summing up of 
the results of ten years’ study of the negro 
and a forecast of the future, the fields to be 
studied and the methods of investigation to 
be pursued. Among those expected to take 
part are: Prof. Walter F. Willcox of the 
United States Census; Miss Frances Kellor, 
author of ‘Experimental Sociology”; Miss 
Mary Ovington, who is conducting settle- 
ment work among the New York negroes; 
Mr. R. R. Wright, Jr., who has a settlement 
in Chicago; Mr. T. T. Jones of Hampton; 
Mr. W. T. B. Williams of the General Edu- 
cation Board, and others. 

Atlanta University has in the last ten 
years made the following studies of the negro: 
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1896, ‘‘Mortality among Negroes in Cities” ; 
1897, “Social and Physical Condition of 
Negroes in Cities”; 1898, “‘Some Efforts of 
Negroes for Social Betterment’; 1899, ‘‘The 
Negro in Business’; 1900, ‘‘The College- 
bred Negro”; 1901, ‘‘The Negro Common 
School”; 1902, “The Negro Artisan’’; 1903, 
“The Negro Church”; 1904, ‘‘Crime among 
Negroes in Georgia.” 


The Theological Course at Yale 
University. 


The Summer School of Arts and Sciences 
of Yale University will this year include a 
course in the study of the Bible and Christian 
religion. Prof C. F. Kent will lecture on 
“The Work and Teachings of the Hebrew 
Prophets,” and will provide also a second 
course which is to serve as an introduction 
to Biblical literature and history. Prof. 
F.C. Porter will give a course on “‘ The Teach- 
ing of Jesus.” Prof. G. B. Stevens will 
conduct daily lectures on the ‘Epistles of 
Paul’ and ‘‘The Christian Doctrine of Sal- 
vation.’”’ Each course consists of 30 hours, 
and the season will extend from July 29 
to August 17. The matriculation fee of 
$20 entitles a person to membership in the 
summer school and to one course, An extra 
fee of $5 is charged for each additional course. 
Further information and a complete cata- 
logue of the Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences may be obtained from Prof. E. Her- 
shey Sneath, director, 135 Elm Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 


British Anniversaries. 


The British Unitarian Conference will be 
held June 13-16. The Essex Hall lecture 
will be delivered by Prof. Henry Jones of 
the University of Glasgow. The annual 
business meeting will be at Essex Hall, with 
the president, Right Hon. W. Kenrick, in the 
chair, At the public meeting on Wednes- 
day evening Rev. Charles Hargrave will 
speak on ‘Theology and Religion in Austral- 
asia’’ At the Thursday morning conference 
“Two Centenaries, James Martineau and 
Francis William Newman, as Religious Teach- 
ers,” will be discussed by a paper of Rey. 
Sydney H. Mellone, and there will be a paper 
by Rey. Frank K. Freeston on ‘‘The Decline 
of Public Worship.’? The Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, which corresponds to our Berry Street 
Conference, will discuss ‘‘The Difficulties 
which confront Young Ministers,’ with ad- 
dresses by Rey. Messrs. R. H. U. Bloor, E. 
Savell Hicks, and R.C. Moore. In the eve- 
ning speeches on the following topics will be 
delivered: “Revivals and Revivalists,”’ Rev. 
George Critchley; ‘“The Social Mission of the 
Church,” Rev. W. Laurence Schroeder; ‘“The 
Free Church Crisis in Scotland,’’ Rev. Alex. 
Webster. 


The Billerica Church. 


On Sunday, May 7, the pastor of the Bil- 
lerica church, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, preached 
from the text, “‘Yea, we have a goodly heri- 
tage,” reviewing the history of the old 
church. 
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The First Parish of Billerica, or the First 
Congregational Church, now Unitarian, was 
formally organized Nov. 11, 1663, a few years 
after the settlement of the town; and for 
one hundred and seventy years the town 
and the church were one in government, 
membership, resources, and history. The 
first pastorate, that of Rev. Samuel Whiting, 
Jr., began unofficially in 1758, and continued 
in faithful and heroic service through fifty- 
five years, ‘The first one hundred and fifty 
years of the church knew but four pastor- 
ates, and included the long and notable 
pastorate of the Revolutionary patriot, Rev. 
Henry Cumings, DD., a man of unusual 
power and of wide influence. 

The branching off of the other churches 
from the mother church, early in the nine- 
teenth century, was without bitterness, and 


Wm. T, Shepherd 
3/2 Boylston St. 


I am going to Europe 
June 10. My entire stock 
is now offered at excep- 
tional prices, much of it 
less than cost, to make 
room for new goods later 
on. Many rare and beau- 
tiful articles for muse- 
ums, collectors, house- 
hold use and summer 
cottages, much that is 
suitable for weddings 
and anniversaries. A lot 
of choice pieces that can- 
not be found elsewhere. 
Some semi-precious stones 
at about half-price. Old 
jewels, rosaries, and odd 
bits for cabinets. 


I will take a party of 12 through 
Europe this summer— my 18th 
tour. Two memberships available. 
First Class. Itinerary ready. | Call 
or write. 


WM, T. SHEPHERD, 


372 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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one of them, the Universalist, has been 
welcomed back to the old church home. 
The first meeting-house was erected in 
1659-60, the second in 1694, the third in 
1738, and the fourth, the present noble 
colonial meeting-house, was rebuilt in 1797- 
98, and remodelled and partly turned in 
1844. ‘The present pulpit, secured in 1844, 
was in the Second Church of Boston when 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was ordained pastor 
of that church. The old clock in the tower 
was the gift of Deacon Joshua Abbot in 
1808, and the present bell replaced the sec- 
ond of its predecessors in 1842, the first 
having in 1713 taken the place of the drum 
which called the devout pioneers to wor- 
ship. 

The present stability of the parish is due 
in no small part to the far-sighted labors of 
Rey. Christopher Coffin Hussey, pastor from 
1866 to 1894, and the loyal laymen of those 
days, including the late Gov. Thomas Talbot, 
and to the vitalizing influence of Rev. Minot 
Osgood Simons, the predecessor of the present 
pastor, Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers. Rev. Mr. 
Wiers has entered upon his sixth year of 
service in this old church, preserving and 
continuing the bond of affection, its tide of 
usefulness by personal ministration, and 
through the channels of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the Lend a Hand and Sunshine 
Clubs, and the Young People’s Guild. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


WESTERN CONFERENCE. 


Everything having been planned for our 
own Anniversary Week, I turned my face 
westward, After a pilgrimage to Canada 
and the meeting of certain personal obliga- 
tions at Syracuse, I found myself at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with the meetings of the Western 
Conference in full tide. ‘The reporting to the 
Register of these sessions does not properly 
belong to me, and no doubt ample accounts 
will duly appear. Let me serve simply as 
a corroborative witness to the many ap- 
proving things that are likely to be said 
about the quality and results of the Con- 
ference, 

There was a good attendance from quite 
a wide area of Western country, and the 
numerical array proved satisfactory Better 
than that was the vigor and zest conspicuous 
in the exercises. Those who spoke and 
those who listened were there for a mutual 
purpose, which found evidence in valuable 
thoughts and sympathetic response. The 
new edifice was much admired. It certainly 
was put to full use in its many departments, 
and the hospitality of the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Simons, and his people was abundantly be- 
stowed and thoroughly appreciated. All 
Unitarians should rejoice in the prosperity 
which this new church indicates, Many 
adults have joined since its dedication, and 
the various branches of the society are 
flourishing 

The parish house is full of resources. All 
possible activities that are legitimate in a 
church are here recognized by due appoint- 
ments and appliances. The Sunday-school 
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room is bright and spacious, and I can re- 
port that the double leadership of the min- 
ister and superintendent, with hearty asso- 
ciates, creates new hopes. 

The part of the programme which rightly 
belongs to me to mention is the Sunday-school 
session of Thursday forenoon, ‘The president 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society had 
been asked to preside and performed that 
duty, prefacing his official labors by an 
address on “Some Does, Don’ts, and Aims of 
Sunday-school Work.’’ Mr. Scheible’s care- 
fully prepared paper, ‘‘Have We Outgrown 
the Sunday-school?” was favorably received. 
It answered the main question with a de- 
cided negative, but very convincingly showed 
the necessity for a better kind of Sunday- 
school than prevails at large. A discussion 
followed, participated in promptly and 
heartily by a large number, which would 
have been increased but for the necessity 
of terminating this particular session at 
twelve o’clock. 

I was pleased to find such a general in- 
terest in moral and religious education. It 
was shown not simply in the successful pub- 
lic meeting on Thursday, but in individuals 
who were seeking light. Conversation at 
all possible moments was turned that way, 
and I was glad to be of some service in an- 
swering questions. 

Not least among the benefits of such an- 
nual gatherings is the fellowship which 
ensues. Old ties are made stronger, and 
new ones are formed: happy recollections 
are revived, and that genuine union which 
springs from good will and mutual under- 
standings is strengthened. All this was 
perceptible at every turn. A cheeriness and 
cordiality made the days bright despite 
the rain. The culmination of this social 
and spiritual fellowship was at the banquet 
on Thursday night, which I tarried to at- 
tend. ‘The dining-room of the parish house 
was almost crowded. The various speeches 
contained mingled humor and earnestness, 
so that the evening seemed a fitting conclu- 
sion of one of the best Western Conferences, 
I was told by a veteran, ever held. 

Epwarp A. HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


““WITHOUT A MINISTER,” 


“We are without a minister just now,” 
or, ‘You see, our minister is ill.’ How 
often these expressions are used in letters 
from unions! Sometimes they are written 
in a plaintive way, and sometimes with an 
air of grim determination. ‘The illness or 
absence of a minister 7s a handicap to a union, 
and there is no use in denying it. A sym- 
pathetic and interested minister may be the 
life not only of the union, but of the whole 
church. He stirs up the interest, holds or- 
ganizations together, smooths out the trou- 
bles, and keeps the church alive. When his 
energies are withdrawn, the church is de- 
moralized, and its future depends wholly 
upon its own rallying-powers. 

In a case like this, what becomes of the 
union? That depends entirely upon the 
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union itself. Some get discouraged very 
soon, hold fewer and poorer meetings, and 
presently disband. They have leaned so 
heavily upon their minister all along that, 
as soon as he steps aside, they fall down. 
Other societies take a pride in doing good 
work, even without a minister. It may be 
hard and discouraging, but they are bound 
to pull through the time of trouble, and so 
they struggle along heroically. A _ third 
class does even better without help than 
with it. When the churchis without a leader, 
the members often feel a sense of responsi- 
bility that gives new life and interest to the 
union. I know of one set of young people 
that literally kept their church alive during 
an enforced interregnum, On account of a 
heavy debt the parish voted not to have any 
minister fora year ortwo. ‘The young people 
conducted the services, attended to the usher- 
ing and the flowers, and even helped to pay 
off the church debt. 

Now, when you stop to think of it, what 
is a union for? Is it to amuse the young 
people, or to give the minister something to 
do, or to help the church? Nominally it is 
for the good of the church. Nominally, yes; 
and actually it is for the good of the church, 
The young people have a definite reason for 
their organization. ‘Their aims and purposes 
are high, and their loyalty to their church 
is steadfast. 

As long as the church prospers, the union 
flourishes, and each stands bythe other. The 
minister helps the union, and the members 
in return do anything that he asks, and do 
it gladly. It is only when there is no one to 
ask any specific help from them that their 
courage fails. ‘They have done their part as 
long as there was a minister to direct them, 
they have always helped their church; but 
now they feel useless. They do not know 
what to do, consequently they do nothing, 
and of course the union dies. 

Under such conditions, if the young people 
would realize that their great opportunity 
had come, their union would flourish and 
grow strong. They should feel that this 
was the time when the church really needed 
them, and that they must not fail. During 
all the prosperity of the church, the union is 
a welcome addition to the working force; but, 
when trouble comes, the young and vigorous 
members ought to step forward. ‘The union 
should take a determined stand, and should 
work with such courage and such enthusi- 
asm that hope and strength would spread 
from the younger members throughout the 
whole church. ‘Thus by their efforts the 
church would be tided over the hard times, 
and the union would be an immeasurable 
benefit. 

It only lies with the young people to stop 
and think a minute when they get dis- 
couraged. ‘They are loyal to their respective 
churches, and they feel a genuine desire to 
help. It is simply that they do not realize 
that their responsibility is equal to that of 
their minister. If each union would feel 
this sense of self-dependence and responsi- 
bility, the expression, ‘‘We are without 
a minister,” would always mean that the 
members were redoubling their efforts. Be 
it said, to the credit of the unions, that in 
most cases it has that meaning now. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Evangelical Missionary Society will be held 
at 25 Beacon Street, on Friday, June 2, at 
10 A.M., for the election of officers and trans- 
action of such business as may properly come 
before the body. 

The annual public meeting of the Massa- 


chusetts Convention of Congregational minis- 
ters will be held in the South Congregational 


Church, on Thursday, June 1, at 11 o’clock.’ 


Instead of a sermon there will be a discussion 
opened by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham_ of 
Boston and Rev. Charles F. Carter of Lex- 


ington, 
Meetings. : 


New YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—The last regular meeting of the 
League for the season of 1904-05 was held 
on Friday, May 5, at 11 4.M. in the Unitarian 
Church in Yonkers, with the president, Miss 
Chapman, in the chair and an attendance 
that nearly filled the church. The meeting 
was opened with the Lord’s Prayer, after 
which the usual business was transacted. 
The names of three new members were read, 
and the delegates to the annual meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and of 
the National Alliance announced. A report 
was read by the chairman of the Religious 
News Committee, and for the Philanthropic 
News Committee an account was given of 
the Messiah Home for Children. A collection 
was taken for the Morehouse Memorial Li- 
brary, amounting to $22. The president 
then introduced Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
whose subject was “‘The Responsibility and 
Immortality of Influence.” Every subject, 
said Mrs. Spencer, has its light and shadow, 
and the shadow of this subject is the power 
of that which is evil. Examples were given 
of this power of evil influence which had come 
under Mrs. Spencer’s own observation and of 
the negative side of influence, the speaker 
expressing the belief that some time in the 
future there will be a place to hear confession 
and some one to listen who will be sympa- 
thetic enough to understand temptation and 
strong enough to stiffen the tempted. The 
conscious influence was spoken of and Doro- 
thea Dix named as one of the strongest ex- 
amples, while her efforts to accomplish a 
revolution in the care of the insane were de- 
scribed as a kind of sanctified lobbying which 
our politics, our philanthropies, our religion 
need. Unconscious influence was one of the 
phases of the subject, and emphasis was laid 
on the fact that, while often one’s conscious 
influence does no good, the unconscious in- 
fluence of a noble, self-sacrificing life tells, 
and the greatest gift of personal influence 
is to make ourselves such persons that, look- 
ing on us, all things high and beautiful may 
seem possible to human kind, Mrs. Barrows 
followed with a story of unconscious influence 
in her own experience. A vote of thanks 
was given to the speaker, and after singing a 
hymn the meeting adjourned for an inter- 
mission and for luncheon in the new rooms 
of the church. _ Ghee 
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‘The afternoon session of the meeting began 
at two o’clock, and annual reports were read 
by the chairman of the Religious News and 
the Philanthropic News Committees, the re- 
cording and the corresponding secretaries, 
and the treasurer. Then followed the an- 
nual reports of the eighteen Branch Alliances 
which compose the League,—three in New 
York, four in Brooklyn, one each in Yonkers, 
Flushing, Staten Island, and Newburgh, and 
seven in New Jersey. ‘The following officers 
for next year were then installed: president, 
Mrs. Emil L. Boas; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Philip Comstock; second vice-president, 
Mrs. W. L. Goss; third vice-president, Mrs. 
E. M. Vermorcken; recording secretary, Mrs. 
J. E. Roberts; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
C. T. Pierce; treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Ambrose. 
The meeting then adjourned. Clara F, 
Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
spring meeting of the Worcester Conference 
was held in Barre, May 1o and 11. ‘The per- 
fect weather contributed to a large attendance. 
The church was decorated, the music 
excellent, and the congregation large. On 
Wednesday evening Dr. S. A. Eliot preached 
a sermon appropriate to the season of the 
year, and Messrs. Walsh and Gauld assisted 
the pastor of the church in Barre, Rev. 
A. F. Bailey, in the conduct of the worship. 
On Thursday morning a devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. A.S. Garver. During 
the business session a memorial in honor 
of the late John P. K. Otis of Worcester, 
one of the vice-presidents of the conference, 
was unanimously adopted. ‘The principal 
feature of the forenoon meeting was the re- 
port of the Missionary Council, on the relation 
of the Worcester Conference to its weaker 
churches, read by Rev. A. S. Garver. Jon- 
athan Smith, Esq., of Clinton spoke at some 
length, and proposed a resolution recom- 
mending to the churches that they should 
take up their annual contribution for the 
American Unitarian Association on or before 
the first Sunday of December; also a reso- 
lution that this conference raise the coming 
year the sum of five hundred dollars, for the 
purpose of assisting the weak parishes of 
the Worcester Conference to settle a per- 
manent pastor. After considerable  dis- 
cussion it was voted that the report, in- 
cluding the resolutions, be printed and sub- 
mitted to the churches-for their consider- 
ation before the autumn meeting of the con- 
ference. Rev. John Baltzly, for the Com- 
mittee on Missionary Work, read a report, 
recommending that the Missionary Committee 
be continued. Rev. Carl G. Horst, in dis- 
cussing the subject, said that the need is for 
a missionary in the county, to give his whole 
time to these new enterprises, and call on 
the ministers and the laymen in the con- 
ference to assist in this work. He believes 
that a special collection for this missionary 
work can be taken by every church and not 
interfere with the annual contribution to 
the American Unitarian Association. ‘The 
appointment of a missionary committee was 
referred to the directors. The subject chosen 
for the afternoon was “‘the Social Life of the 
Church.” A paper on this subject, prepared 
by Miss Helen Ball of Worcester and Miss 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Forty years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents 
abar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


The Central Vermont Railway Company will 
soon issue a fascinating summer book enlarged in scope 
and with even more illustrations than the book of last year 
offered. The pictures of Vermont scenery are lovely. 
All the scenes are from camera pictures, and therefore 
true to life. Six cents in stamps will secure this pretty 
book, which includes a list of the best hotelsand boarding 
houses in the State. Address T. H. Hanley, N.E.P.A., 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Novelty in Brass.—A new idea in brass bed- 
steads is shown in the engraving at the head of the Paine 
Furniture Company’s advertisement to-day. It is hard to 
understand how so slight a thing as the use of square tub- 
ing instead of the usual round kind can at once lift the bed 
out of the ordinary and give it an air of individuality and 
distinction, yet such isthecase. Noone can look atit and 
fail to be impressed by this fact. 


Notices. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 
June 2, at 10 A.M. 


B. R. BuLKBLEy, See’y. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches—Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

Instead of the sermon there will bea discussion opened 
by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of Boston and Rev. 
Charles F. Carter of Lexington, at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, on 
Thursday morning, June r, at r1 o’clock. ' 


Marriages. 


In St. Mark’s Church, Alexandria, Egypt, 27th ult., 
by Rev. Canon Ward, Hans H. Spoer, Ph.D., of Pater- 
son, N.J.,and Adela Goodrich-F reer, of London, England. 
st a a eR Ae 


Deaths. 


IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE, 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1962. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


INISTERS AND OTHERS will confera favor 
upon The Children’s Mission, 277 aeons Street, 
Boston, by sending to the Mission the names of \ preewagen 
living within fifty miles of Boston who are willing to 
receive boys and girls into their families, either at board 
or free of charge, temporarily or for a longer period. The 
Mission will assume the responsibility of ascertaining the 
fitness of each family to receive the particular child under 
consideration, PARKER B. Figvp, Superintendent. 


W “ihe West by a Harvard student whose home is in 
\ the West, a profitable position for the summer va- 
cation in New ‘England. Address Christian Register, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and nes. in Roe Var s 

Write for facts to one who changed Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


bathe heart of the’ > O X MO R 


Southern Catskills. 


A secluded resort. Modern Family House; also Lodges, 
Tents, and Camps. Descriptive Booklet on application, 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, New York, 
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Lydia Ball of Upton, was read by the latter. 
After showing that the Christian Church was 
in its inception social as well as religious, 
Miss Ball said that it is a problem how to 
make the church a genuine expression of 
the brotherhood of man, and there is no 
doubt that the strength of a church to-day 
lies in its humanitarian work. In discussion 
Mrs. A. E. Wilson deplored commercialism 
in the social life of the church. The closing 
words were given by Rev. A. L. Weatherly, 
who said that the church stands for some- 
thing higher than amusement or education. 
It is a spiritual force, worthy of our highest 
and best service. Unanimous votes of 
thanks were passed to Dr. Eliot for his ser- 
mon, to the other speakers, and to the church 
in Barre for its delightful and generous hos- 
pitality. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


THE CuHrIcaco ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The May meeting occurred on the 4th of 
the month, and, as usual, at the Unitarian 
Church, Hinsdale, Mrs. Delano presiding in 
the absence of the president, Mrs. Dudley. 
About forty were present. In addition to 
the usual business, Mrs. W. M. Backus was 
appointed to represent the Associate Alli- 
ance at the meeting of the National Alliance 
in Boston, Mrs. H. T. Lewis gave the re- 
port of the Religious News Committee. The 
paper for the day was given by Mrs. Lewis 
Williams on “John Milton as a Religious 
Reformer,’ reading as her text Words- 
worth’s Sonnet to Milton. The paper 
touched but briefly upon him as a poet, 
though suggesting that the insight which 
ranks the poet with the philosopher and the 
prophet had much to do with making him 
the apostle of freedom he was. The main 
facts of his life were given. His blindness, 
most terrible in that it threatened the great 
purpose of his life, was met with the same 
courage that had been his in public life. He 
could write of his eyes -— 


“What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them 
overplied 
In Liberty’s defence.” 


And this liberty was not only political or 
on behalf of the religion of the Puritans, but 
liberty for all to think for themselves,—this, 
in spite of the fact,that he was bound by 
the theological conceptions of the day, and 
gave such vivid and complete expression to 
them as to fill the theological imagination 
for two centuries. According to both Chan- 
ning and Macaulay, a careful and sympa- 
thetic reading of Milton will find, either 
clearly stated or implied, much that is char- 
acteristic of advanced religious thought 
to-day, especially the great essential free- 
dom. Like Channing, he put strong em- 
phasis on the dignity of man. He seems not 
to deny universal salvation, and regards ex- 
perience, as Browning said later, “as just 
stuff to try the soul’s strength on.” The 
Inner Light was a reality to him and one 
source of gospél; the other, the external one, 
the Bible, He was a leader, ever ready for 
some new advance. Like Channing again, 
he has been called cold; but “Lycidas’” was 
not written by one to whom tenderness was 
strange. Few characters have borne so 
nobly the extreme testsiby whichjhe was 
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tried. In closing, Mrs. Williams read again 
from Wordsworth’s Sonnet :— 
“Milton!. thou shouldst be living at this 
hour!” 
Marian M. Lewis, Secretary. 


NEW YorK UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Union.—‘The first annual joint meeting of 
the New York Universalist Sunday School 
Institute and our New York Union was held 
on the afternoon and evening of Friday, May 
12, in the Horace Mann Chapel of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. The two 
gatherings were largely attended, and the 
four addresses by men of authority in their 
several lines of work were practical and in- 
spiring. The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Rey. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., 
president of the Boy Congress of America, 
author of ‘‘The Boy Problem,” etc. 

Dr. Forbush’s subject was ‘Organized 
Sunday-school Classes.’’ He stated the vast 
importance of definitely organizing the child 
life in our churches ‘The Sunday-school is 
the child’s introduction into the social or- 
ganism. Here, first, he is grouped with his 
peers. Two great benefits accrue from this 
proper centring of the young ‘‘gang life’’ 
about the Sunday-school. First, the enor- 
mous inter-influence among the boys is given 
a tight moral basis. Second, the best chance 
for adult supervision and influence is possible. 
Boys form, naturally and always, predatory 
and nomadic gangs. Girls form societies for 
quieter and indoor purposes. The time to 
begin what shall be practically club life in 
the classes is about ten. ‘The nominal pur- 
pose of each club will probably change once 
in about two years. ‘Therefore the teacher 
should be ready to turn the ‘‘ Wigwam Belt”’ 
into ‘‘Knights of the Round Table,’ and so 
on. Self-government should be encouraged, 
but supervised. Social interest in each other 
should be the bond of church allegiance. 
Piety should not be brought in, but the adult 
leader in each group should be thoroughly 
religious. He should be worthy to be the 
hero he will be esteemed by the boys. Some 
definite and continuous interest is essential. 
This should be co-operative and yoked with 
regular philanthropy of some sort. 

‘Rev. Richard Morse Hodge, D.D., to 
whom the union is very largely indebted 
for the possibility as well as programme for 
this meeting, was the second speaker of the 
afternoon. His address was accompanied 
with full demonstration of ‘‘ Manual Methods 
of Sunday-school Teaching.’’ Dr. Hodge 
emphasized the need of selection of the best 
in the great field of Biblical history and liter- 
ature, and the necessity of making all in- 
struction concrete. The most feasible means 
to this is to develop self-expression through 
picture albums, sand table, and wood-pulp 
maps. History must be taught on a back- 
ground of geography, and religion on a defi- 
nite background of history and literature. 
This should not be made easy for the scholar, 
but as difficult as is compatible with the 
time at the teacher’s disposal. Dr. Hodge 
considers that three whole years should be 
given to Old Testament teaching, two years 
to the life and teachings of Jesus, and two 
to the life and works of Paul. 

The evening addresses were: “Story 
Work,” by Walter L, Hervey, Ph.D., ex- 
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aminer for the Board of Education in New 
York City and ex-president of Teachers’ 
College; and ‘‘The Social Mission of the Sun- 
day-school,” by Rev. George William Knox, 
D.D., Professor of the Philosophy and His- 
tory of Religion in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Hervey told of the large place of 
story-telling in all of life. ‘‘The story is the 
picture of life,—not a talk about life, but the 
thing initself. Life is gross reality, the story 
is net reality. The story enters directly 
into the life of the child. It is the efficient 
motive, the deed told to start a deed. The 
story depicts a principle at work. It is the 
‘universal’ which, as ideal, is reinterpreted 
in the ‘particulars’ of each individual. The 
imagery is variant. ‘The content must never 
vary. The truth shall be drawn by the 
child, being thus of far greater worth than 
when presented as a bare moral. Begin a 
story simply, definitely, near at hand. Do 
not fear to repeat. The child loves repeti- 
tion ”’ 

Dr. Knox began with the fact that, 
through differing forms, theology remains 
the subject-matter of all religious teaching 
Thé basis of all stories is God. Following the 
historical division of Erdmann, Dr. Knox 
showed how the child, starting in the worldly 
dramatic, objective realm, advances through 
other-worldliness' the imaginative and al- 
truistic realm, to the world instinct with the 
lifeand spirit of God. For the Sunday-school, 
then, the theological basis is, ‘‘We are mem- 
bers one of another: all relations are holy. 
There is salvation to be gained, but there is 
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no individual salvation any more than there 
is individual virtue or individual knowledge. 
We are one, and one in knowledge, virtue, 
salvation. We are bound up with these, as 
we are members one of another ”’ 

At the business meeting of the Union, the 
curriculum committee was continued, with 
instructions to report to the various Sun- 
day-schools before the summer vacation. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, William D. Scandlin; 
vice-president, Rev. Walter R. Hunt; secre- 
tary, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman; treasurer, 
John L. Salter, Jr.; directors for three years, 
Sumner B. Stiles, Esq., Rev. William M. 
Brundage, Rev. Arthur B. Whitney. With 
this meeting the New York Union ends a 
successful year, marked by renewed interest 
and distinct progress toward more syste- 
matic and more harmonious methods in 
the Sunday-schools of the New York group 
of churches. Arthur B. Whitney, Secretary. 


Chutches. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—AIl Souls’ Church: 
The Women’s Alliance gave a reception to 
Rev. E. E. Newbert and family just before 
their departure for the East. The church 
was handsomely decorated with palms, and 
a large reception committee received the 
many friends of the Newberts and of the 
church. More than one hundred were pres- 
ent. Refreshments were served, and there 
was music. 


Toronto, Can.—First Unitarian Church: 
The minister, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, has 
beeti granted a leave of absence for two 
months (May and June), to do some research 
work in the libraries of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Prof. H. H. Barber of Mead- 
ville, Pa., is filling his pulpit during his ab- 
sence. 

Wotresoro, N.H.—First UnitarianChurch, 
Rev. Mary Leggett: The midsummer sale 
of the Wolfeboro Alliance Branch will be held 
in the vestry the last week of July. Any 
assistance in articles or money will be thank- 
fully received. Address Mrs. Stillman Getch- 
ell, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Contributions for Rev. Jasper L. 
Douthit’s Work. 
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Miss Mary P. Robinson.. 5 00 
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Pleasantries. 


Barber: “I want a motto from Shakes- 
peare to hang up in my shop. Can you give 
me one?’ Patron: ‘Of course. How will 
this do? ‘Then saw you not his face.’”— | 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


When a distinguished English visitor, says | 
the Boston Herald, sailed into New York | 
Harbor, he was struck by the appearance of | 
the great statue of Liberty. “‘Is that Lib- | 
erty?” he asked. ‘‘Yes,” said a bystander. 
Then he concluded, quoting Patrick Henry, 
“Give me death.” 


Madame Patti has always been a good | 
business woman. On one of her tours, 
when she was told that even the President 
of the United States did not receive as much 
for his services as she demanded for hers, 
she answered, ‘‘ Very well: get the President | 
of the United States to sing for you!” 


A citizen of Manhattan started to cut 
across a yellowing patch in the upper park, 
says the New York Times, but was stopped 
by a policeman. ‘‘What difference does it 
make?’ demanded the citizen. ‘The grass 
is half dead already.” ‘‘Sure,’”’ replied the 
indignant officer, ‘‘if ye had a sick friend, 
would ye be walkin’ on his stoomach?” 


Kate Sanborn has recalled a blow to her | 
vanity as follows: ‘‘I asked,” she says, ‘‘the 
carpenter to adorn a weather-beaten door 
with some putty and a coat of paint. 
‘Yes’m,’ he replied, ‘paint and putty will 
fix up a thing wonderful. Lots 0’ humbly 
people use paint and putty. But I guess 
you and I hain’t tried it yet.’”’ 


At an exhibition of paintings a lady and 
her daughter, as reported by the Youth’s 
Companion, took much interest in a picture 
which represented a soldier with hollow 
cheeks and staring eyes. It was called, 
“After the Attack of Liitzen.”’ ‘‘ What is 
‘Liitzen,’ Mary Anne?’’ asked Mrs. Crockett 
in a hoarse whisper. Mary Anne was forced 
to admit that she did not know. “Well, 
anyway,” said Mrs. Crockett, with convic- 
tion, “its a terrible disease. I can see that 
easy enough without anybody telling me.” 


Joseph Jefferson used to tell a story of 
his visit to a village in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. He was taking a cup of tea in the 
hotel when he heard a colored waiter giving 
a detailed account of legends. ‘‘Yes, sah,” 
he continued, ‘‘Rip went up into de moun- 
tains, slep’ for twenty years, and, when he 
come back hyar in dis berry town, his own 
folks didn’t know him.” “Why,” said the 
listener, “‘you don’t believe the story’s 
true!” ‘True? Ob course it is. Why,” 
pointing at him, ‘‘dat’s de man.” 


The Philadelphia Times tells of a young 
lawyer who received a call from a well-to-do 
farmer concerning his rights against a rail- | 
road. The lawyer looked up the statutes 
and advised the farmer. ‘‘How much?” 
queried the farmer. ‘‘Well, let’s call it 
three dollars,’ replied the lawyer. ‘The 
farmer handed over a five-dollar bill. ‘The 
lawyer seemed embarrassed. But, after 
searching through his pockets and the 
drawers of his desk, he rose to the occasion 
and pocketed the bill as he reached for a | 
digest. ‘‘I guess, neighbor,’’ he remarked, | 
as he resumed his seat, ‘‘I shall have to give 
you two dollars’ worth more advice.”’ 
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Educational, 
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